© LONGER need you fumble and 

tug at hopeless knots and broken 
laces. With Talon’s new adjustable 
Shu-Lok® fastener—already used by 
leading makers— you just flip the tongue 
to close or open the shoe. 


To make its modern fasteners, Talon 
must design and build itsown unique ma- 
chines—and this often leads to lubrica- 
tion problems never encountered before. 
Each new problem, however, has been 
solved with the help of Shell engineers. 


TALON, 
zipper manufacturer, 
new fastener featured in this 
Johnston & Murphy Berkeley shoe. 


Flip-top tongue says'NO'to knots 


In addition, Shell makes regular sur- 
veys of Talon’s needs to take advantage 
of the latest advances in petroleum 
science, and to keep lubricant inven- 
tories at a money-saving minimum. 

7 7 7 
Through continuing research, Shell 
gains the knowledge that speeds the 
work of industry. This same research 
assures you of more for your money in 
every product you buy under the Shell 
name and trademark. 


Leaders in Industry rely on Shell Industrial Products 


INC., world’s largest 
makes the 
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To Madrid? No, to Minneapolis 
—on a Capital V.I.P. Flight 


Come with us on a Capital V.I.P. Flight. Whether 
it’s ninety minutes or three hours, you'll be treated 
as though you were traveling abroad. Relax to the 


whisper of four Rolls Royce engines on your jet-prop 


Viscount. By the time you land, you will have en- 
joyed a leisurely filet mignon dinner 

along with a glass of champagne. 
When you arrive, there will be no 


maddening wait for your luggage. 


La apital 





On a Capital V.I.P. Flight, every passenger is a 
Very Important Passenger. And he wants for nothing, 
not even flowers for his lady V.I.P. Next time you 
travel to Washington, Detroit, New York or Chicago 
or almost any other major city east of the Mississippi, 
call your travel agent for 
tion on a Capital Airlines V.I.P. 
Flight. Everything’s extra . . . but 
there’s no extra fare. 


IRLINES JET-POWERED BY ROLLS ROYCE 


a reserva- 


Md 





LETTERS 





The Boss 
Sir: 

Jimmy Hoffa says if the labor bill passes, 
he will advertise the ones who voted for it. 
Let’s hope he does. That will separate the 
men from the boys, the ones with guts and 
the ones too white-livered to face Hoffa and 
his racketeers. This will be good information 
to have next election time. 

Mrs. Fern JAQUAY 
Hot Springs, Ark. 


Sir: 

li Senator John Kennedy, with all the 
power vested in him, cannot stop the hood- 
lumism in the arrogant Hoffa’s Teamsters 
Union, then he should not even be considered 
for any higher office. 

J. P. LorscHEIDER 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 


Sir: 

Thank God for Jack Kennedy, who has 
the intestinal fortitude to put honor and his 
country’s good above his job. (And I am 
a Republican.) And thank God for Ike, who 
also knows the meaning of honor and who 
also has the courage to do what he thinks 
best for the country. It is paramount that 
the President and Congress—not labor bosses 
and union gangsters—run this country. 

NELL E. von per HELLEN 
Eagle Point, Ore. 


The Kangaroo Habit 


Sir: 

Thanks to you and CBS for presenting 
Captain Kangaroo (Aug. 3]. It is the only 
“children’s” show my children will watch. 
The local shows for wee ones present old 
cartoons and adult commercials, and my 
children walk away. I would appreciate see- 
ing Mr. Keeshan sans Captain costume. 

Mrs. Tuomas B. WILLIARD 
Columbus 


@ See cut—Eb. , 


Sir: 

I was one of the mothers who protested 
against the removal of this wonderful chil- 
dren’s program. To my surprise, after look- 
ing at this show, I eventually made it a habit 
of sitting down with my youngster, and 
derived some entertainment each morning. 

RutH Faices 
Newark 


Sir: 
So what makes you think only mothers de- 
mand Kangaroo Keeshan? I am a male 





KEESHAN AS KEESHAN 


adult, 32, and have been more “broken up” 
over this program than I was with Flash 
Gordon serials back in the ‘30s. 

Frep W. McDarrau 
New York City 


Anti-Zionist Rabbi 


Sir: 

As the wife of a rabbi, I want to congratu- 
late you on your objective report of Rabbi 
Joel Teitelbaum’s recent visit to Israel [ Aug. 
31. You have shown fine insight into the 
character and beliefs of this movement. 

It must be stressed that this fanatical 
group is not representative of authentic 
Judaism. To the contrary, their preachments 
and ways are in opposition to the basic 
tenets of Judaism. 

Mrs. BENJAMIN KREITMAN 
Brooklyn 


Sir: 

Your article on Rabbi Teitelbaum and the 
Hasidic community reeks of cynicism, pro- 
Israelism, snobbishness and disrespect. I do 
not necessarily agree with the rabbi or his 
religious beliefs, but I am glad to see someone 
raise his voice against the state of Israel. 
Before this time, anyone who criticized the 
state of Israel was thought to be anti-Semitic. 
No one, obviously, can accuse Rabbi Teitel- 
baum of that fault. 

Joun Tryroros 
San Francisco 


Sir: 

On the furor over mixed swimming, Rabbi 
Teitelbaum may have heard the story (cur- 
rently making the rounds in Jerusalem) of 
the Israeli sailors on shore leave in Portugal 


ee 
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who were warmly greeted in a tavern by 
Portuguese seamen who remarked: “We have 
heard so many wonderful things about your 
new country, and we admire your great 
fight against the Arabs, but we see that you 
too are having trouble with the Jews!” 
BERNARD SILVERSTEIN 

Paterson, N.J. 


Nixon in Russia 
Sir: 

After the many pilgrimages to Moscow— 
we finally sent a Man—and he did a Man’s 
job [Aug. 3]. I’m certain thinking Americans, 
along with Khrushchev, will not forget the 
real, red-blooded American. 

RussEti J. GRUBB 
Clayton, NJ. 


Sir: 

As long as we are going to give Mr. Khru- 
shchev the red-carpet treatment, we might as 
well let him address a joint session of the 
House and Senate. Several million murdered 
Hungarians, Poles, Catholics and Jews will 
turn over in their graves, but I don’t 
believe Mr. Nixon was counting on their 
votes anyway. 

Howarp V. LEE 
Hillsdale, N.J. 


Sir: 

Be it a vote-getting coup or not, if it is 
true that Nixon is responsible for laying the 
groundwork for the upcoming Eisenhower- 
Khrushchev exchange of visits, his junket 
must also be regarded as one of the most sig- 
nificant contributions to peace in a long time, 

Ropert J. BURNS 
Chicago 


"Free Access" 
Sir: 

I must insist on a correction of the errone- 
ous statements made by Time about me in 
your Aug. 3 issue. For 30 years it has been 
my practice to answer my. telephone person- 
ally. No “battle order” has ever been con- 
templated, much less issued. It has always 
been the case that any member of the entire 
Reynolds team has free access to the presi- 
dent at any time. Further, we believe that 
good tobacco is the only basis for good 
smoking and that good smoking has been 
man’s best friend for hundreds of years. 

BOWMAN GRAY 
President 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co, 
Winston-Salem, N.C. 


A Question of Conscience 
Sir: 

Bravo to Boston's Roman Catholic weekly, 
The Pilot, for its beautiful comeback to the 
questions asked by Methodist Bishop John 
Wesley Lord of Senator John Kennedy [Aug. 
10]. It’s about time that the Catholic press 
and laymen speak loudly in protest to these 
ridiculous inquisitions. 

J. A. MULLE 


Rockford, Il. 


Sir: 

One is to grant, with The Pilot, that many 
Protestant fears of a Roman Catholic Presi- 
dent are “ridiculous.” It is a little more diffi- 
cult, however, to follow the Boston Catholic 
weekly in its “let’s-all-have-a-good-laugh- 
and-forget-the-issues” approach. 

The question which should be put to any 
potential candidate who may believe his 
religious position to be true for all men is: 
Do you give to any ethical norm such re- 
ligious absoluteness that it would be im- 
possible for you to defend the right of the 
individual to live in opposition to and to 
advocate the falsity of that ethical norm? 
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Charlie Dunn’s fourfold blessing 


“Congratulations—triplets!” said the nurse to Charlie Dunn. Now luckily for Charlie Dunn, a Travelers’ man stood near. 
Said he, “Ah, woe is me! I'd made provision just for one. “Allow me,” he remarked, “I couldn’t help but overhear. 
My life insurance program bathes one boy in plenitude, Now Travelers life insurance helps to solve your triple birth: 

But it will take a great deal more to educate this brood,” The more you buy the /ess you pay for every dollar's worth. 





“Our More-for-Less insurance discounts ease financial strain— So Charlie bought an all-inclusive (monthly payment!) plan— 

Your threesome will be educated, you will feel no pain, American Family Independence—thanks to Travelers’ man, 
Health, accident, your auto, home—The Travelers covers all, You might not be a millionaire, but why take second best: 
For friendly service any time, you'll find us on the ball.” Get Travelers’ full protection for a wisely feathered nest. 


You can protect your whole good way of life through THE TRAVELERS 


Insurance Companies 


HARTFORD 15. CONNECTICUT 


All forms of personal and business insurance including Life * Accident * Group + Fire « Marine « Automobile « Casualty « Bonds 
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**LURLINE -**MATSONIA 
TO AND FROM HAWAII 


Round Trip Fares from $315 (without private bath) and 
$560 (with private bath) include all this: 


TRANSPORTATION— Round trip between San Francisco or Los Angeles 
and Hawaii on the only all First Class, completely air-conditioned 
ships in California-Hawaiian service. STATEROOM —with individual 
temperature control. ALL MEALS—and a bountiful variety of them! 
Also 'tween meal snacks, tea and bouillon on deck, evening buffets. 
ENTERTAINMENT—9-day program for everyone. Hawaiian entertain- 
ment, too! SPECIAL ACTIVITIES —Swimming pool, deck sports, tour- 
naments, hula lessons, camera clinics, parties. FINE SERVICE—One 
highly-trained Matson employee for every 2 passengers. COMPLIMEN- 
TARY — Deck chair, daily newspaper, movies. 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT NOW! 


SA/4 







- 


FIRST IN bb = PACIFIC 


= — 
BETWEEN CALIFORNIA, HAWAII AND THE SOUTH PACIFIC 


MATSON LINES - THE OCEANIC STEA IP COMPANY - Offices: New York, Chicago, Dallas, 
San Diego, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Seattle, Vancouver, B.C., Honolulu 





Will vou, Mr. Kennedy, be able to protect 
my right to sin? 

FARLEY W. SNELL 
New York City 


The New Secretary 
Sir 
Your Aug. 3 article on Acting Secretary of 
Commerce Frederick H. Mueller was a very 
interesting introduction. However, he did not 
pull out from the National Association of 
Manufacturers in disagreement over labor 
policies. He did resign from another organi- 
zation [the National Association of Furni 
ture Manufacturers] as he was not in accord 
with cert s new policies 
ALBERT N. LEMAN 

Director of Information 
U.S. Department of Commerce 
Washington, D.C. 


Up, Not Down 
Sir 

Turn backward, backward, O Time, in 
your Aug. 3 reporting on Phillips Petroleum 
Co, Their first-half per share earnings were 
up, not down, from $1.06 in 1958 to $1.55 
for 1959 





Jim FItcHETT! 
Bartlesville, Okla 


Lord Jagannath 


Sir 
Re your July 20 item on Lord Jagan- 
nath’s annual festival in Puri: your readers 
might like ; ok at a copy of Jagannath 
Actually, Naba- 
kalebara Ya ancient 














ritual of chs g the 
bodies of the can 
be performed : 
years. But the erest 
ing thing about it is 
that no one is allowed 
to see the sacred thing 


hich forms the ‘ 


and surely anyone who 





touches it must die 
The priest whose task 
it is to switch the soul 


from the old to the 





new body is chosen for 
his outstanding sancti JAGANNATH 
ty, but he never sur- 
vives the ordeal. It is a fact that the Bhita 
rachha Mahapatra died immediately after 
this duty was last performed in 1950 
MARGUERITE RANDHAWA 

San Angelo, Texas 





The Sleepy People 
Sir 

After reading vour fascinating Aug. 3 ac- 
count of the sleepy people, we are frankly 
puzzled. You report concerning a 20-year 
old young an who had “the not surprising 
habit of falling asleep in church " Indeed, 
we are surprised. Even our babies don’t fall 
asleep in church, They just cry 


(Tue Rev.) T. R. BAUDLER 












Secretary 
Eureka Ministerial Association 
Eureka, S$. Dak 
Sir 
Reading the article on the sleepy people, 
I remembered Joe, the fat boy in The 


Posthumous Papers of the Pickwick Club by 
Charles Dickens. I always thought it a poor 
invention by the writer, but now I see that 
it is a classic description of narcolepsy 
Rospert LENNEBERG, M.D. 


Rio de Janeiro 
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LOOK WHAT the [|| directo TELEPHONE 


LETS YOU DO 


= ed SP 


BUTTONS! 


YOU CAN TELEPHONE FREQUENTLY 

CALLED PERSONS in your office or plant office or plant to an outside call, then 

by pushing the appropriate button Stay on the line for a 3-way talk or turn 
reach others by dialing the call over to your associate 


YOU CAN ADD ANOTHER PERSON in your 


YOU CAN TALK WITH AS MANY AS 6 
PERSONS simultaneously in a telephone 
conference. Several different conference 
groups can be arranged 


YOU CAN PICK UP CALLS on as many as 
29 outside, extension or intercom lines 

. and you can hold calls on many lines 
if you need to 





rT 

This revolutionary new office telephone comes how the Call Director telephone can speed your 
in two models—one with up to 18 buttons, the business by improving your communications. 
other up to 30—with any combination of the Call your Bell Telephone business office and a 
above features. It is designed in green, gray or representative will visit you at your conven- 
beige with contrasting face plates. Find out ience. No obligation, of course. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 








MISCELLANY 


Political Assets. In Frankfort, Ky., aft- 
er winning the Republican primary for 
state attorney general, Samuel S. Cannon 
reported his campaign costs: $2 for a 
photograph, 5o0¢ for stamps. 





Sanctuary. In Edmonton, Alta., arrest- 
ed for causing a disturbance in a family 
squabble, Mark Wing got a six-month sus- 
pended sentence after he pleaded: ‘Please, 
I want to spend my life in jail rather than 
return to my wife.” 


Liquidation. In New Castle. Pa., police, 
looking for a parking meter that someone 
had uprooted, found it at the bottom of 
the Shenango River. 





Making Her Mark. In Sacramento, 
Calif., charged with passing forged checks, 
Ellen Harris mused: “I guess this ruins 
my plans to study criminology and be- 
come a policewoman.” 


Hard Sell. In Birmingham, arrested for 
throwing a garbage can through the plate- 
glass window of a loan company, Arthur 

| Bostian explained: “I was trying to draw 
| attention to Governor Patterson's fight 
| against loan sharks. 

| 

| 


Turn for the Worse. In Napier, New 
Zealand, a school bus was held up for 15 
minutes after Passenger David Hill swal- 
lowed the ignition key. 


Mitigation. In El Paso, pleading guilty 
to stealing and cashing a Government 
check, Mrs. Marguerite Quintaro told the 
judge: “I didn’t think it was wrong to 
steal from my mother-in-law.” 


Privileged Class. In Milwaukee, before 
Detective Charles Littnan arrested a 19- 
year-old he was chasing on suspicion of 
burglary, the boy shouted back: “You 
can't shoot me. I'm a teen-ager.” 


Between the Lines. In Toronto, Ont., 
Palmist Jean Long read a young woman's 
palm, “You'll be successful and helpful to 
others,” next day was fined $25 for for- 
tunetelling when her client turned out to 





be a policewoman. 


GRAND PLACE, BRUSSELS, BELGIUM 


Sales Pitch. In Randolph Township, 


On tour or around town, give your car engine complete pro- | N.J., Repairman John Notari was fined 


$275 for paying teen-agers to break neon 


tection with Quaker State. This pure Pennsylvania motor oil cleans | <igns so that he could get the job of re- 
pairing them. 





while it lubricates. Every moving part of your engine is thoroughly 


protected against harmful sludge and other power-robbing deposits. And Scattered Returns. In Adelaide, Aus- 
tralia, after failing to blow an insurance 


office safe, a burglar phoned police, 
warned of an explosion. 


when your engine is protected against the major causes of 









wear, you prevent costly repairs ... save gasoline, too! In 
Windfall. In Hartford, Conn., after stir- 
ring up a row when he announced that 
police would use unmarked cars to catch 
speeders, State Police Commissioner Leo 
J. Mulcahy felt vindicated when someone 
slashed the tires of eleven well-marked 
| patrol cars outside the police barracks, 


all the world, it’s the best motor oil money can buy. Always 


ask for Quaker State by name! 


QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CORPORATION, OIL CITY, PA. 
1859— 100th Anniversary of Drake Oil Well and Founding of the Petroleum Industry—1959 
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all over the world,  ikaraley 
helicopters have done more construction work 





than all others combined. 
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Projects that formerly took weeks are now 
completed in hours at a fraction of their 
previous cost, thanks to big lifts by Sikorsky 
helicopters. 

The versatile machines make pinpoint de- 
liveries of men, equipment and materiel to 
remote locations often inaccessible to any 
other vehicle. 
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The pioneer producer of direct lift aircraft, 
Sikorsky is now building helicopters powered 
by gas turbine engines. These modern TURBO- 
COPTERS—bigger, faster, more economical— 
soon will be ready to serve your community 
and your business in countless ways. For 
details write: 


Division of United Aircraft Corporation 


SG irorsky AIRCRAFT, Stratford, Connecticut, U.S.A. 
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This was Wall Street...when Selig Kling 
became Guardian’s First Policyholder 


On July 17, 1860, the day after The GuaRDIAN opened 
its first office at 90 Broadway, corner Wall (the corner 
building on the left side of the illustration), Selig Kling, 
“segar merchant” of 284 Gates Avenue, Brooklyn, pur- 
chased GuarDIAN Policy No. | for $3,000. 


In 1863, for an additional premium of $15, Mr. Kling’s 
policy was amended to permit him to take a voyage to 
Cuba. This was a liberal dispensation for those days, since 
rigid restrictions banned summer travel to even our own 
Southland, such was the fear of tropical fever. 


Mr. Kling died on September 5, 1872, and his wife 
Rosalie duly collected $3,636.36, representing the full 
amount of the policy, plus accumulated dividends. Mr. 
Kling had paid in a total of only $1,157.52. 


Since 1860, The GUARDIAN has extended its protection 
to hundreds of thousands of policyholders—distinguished 


people in every walk of life, but especially to that vast 
segment of the population who, like Mr. Kling, never get 
their names in the newspapers. This service includes life 
insurance benefits at reasonable rates to many with physical 
impairments and hazardous occupations. 


Now in our one hundredth year of service to American 
families, we are offering the most attractive policies in 
our history. One of these contracts is our “Preferred Risk 
60” which offers (1) substantial protection while the chil- 
dren are growing up; (2) accumulation of high cash values 
for emergencies and opportunities; (3) an end to paying 
premiums after age 60; and (4) another source of retire- 
ment income for later years. 


Have a talk with your local GuaRDIAN representative 
or broker. Find out how you can benefit from GUARDIAN’s 
century of experience in serving American families. 


The GUARDIAN Life Insurance Company OF AMERICA 


A Mutual Compeny * Established 1860 


LIFE INSURANCE AND ANNUITIES ¢ ACCIDENT AND HEALTH 


50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 3,N.Y. 


INSURANCE © PENSION PLANS ¢ GROUP INSURANCE 
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As students from coast to coast were having those first happy (well, 
some of them happy) thoughts about going back to school, Time’s 
Education Department last week was busy preparing a special greet- 


ing (see advertisement in this issue 
Quiz on current affairs, a first-of-the-term supple- 


Summer Review 


). Part of the greeting is a new 


ment to Time's annual Current Affairs Test that is sent out early 
in the calendar year and is used in thousands of U.S. classrooms. 
If the new quiz were based only on this week's Time, some of 


the questions would be like this: 


1 Looking forward to Nikita Khru- 
shchev’s impending visit to the U.S., 
President Eisenhower said he would 
like to have the Soviet boss see all 
but one of the following: 


A, Levittown, Pa. 

B. An air view of the District of 
Columbia. 

C. Marilyn Monroe. 

D. Abilene, Kans. 


2 Amid all the cheery stories about 
the Ejisenhower-Khrushchev visits, 
Communists were causing significant 
new trouble in: 


B. Laos. 
D. Spain. 


A. France. 
C. Texas. 


3 The stock market took its hard- 
est fall since President Eisenhower's 
heart attack in 1955, and the biggest 
drop was in: 

B. Chemicals. 
D. Vinegars. 


A, Electronics. 
C. Oils. 


4 Rocky Colavito, home-run hitter 
for the Cleveland Indians, is a favor- 
ite with the fans for more than his 
hitting because he: 


A, Can run faster than Mickey 
Mantle. 

B. Is also a great pitcher. 

C. Won't take any lip from the 
umpires. 

D. Has a powerful throwing arm. 


All the information to get 100% 
nevertheless, we supply an easy run- 


in this issue of Time; 


5 When asked what she feared most, 
Young Grandmother Marlene Dietrich 
replied: 


A. Being without mad money. 
B. Being without men. 

C. Death. 

D. Publicity. 


6 Ina busy week of testing, the po- 
tentially most lethal intercontinental 
ballistic missile in the U.S. arsenal 
suffered its first failure. The missile: 


A. Thor. B. Titan. 
C. Poof. D. Snark. 


7 The U.S. Marine Corps got a new 
commandant: 


A. George Catlett Marshall. 
B. Nathan Twining. 

C. Conway Twitty. 

D. David Monroe Shoup. 


8 While the turmoil in Cuba con- 
tinued, Prime Minister Fidel Castro's 
government did all but one of the 
following: 


A, Lured an anti-Castro force from 
the Dominican Republic into a trap. 
B. Jailed some 10,000 Cubans on 
the ground that they were plotting 
against the government. 

C. Denounced the U.S. for its posi- 
tion in Latin American affairs. 

D. Fired all Communists from gov- 
ernment positions. 


on this quiz can be found 


down of answers on Page 74. But that won't do you any good, 
kids, if that’s what you are thinking. None of these specific 
questions will be in the test that we will send out Sept. 15. 
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ANOTHER WAY RCA 
SERVES INDUSTRY 


THROUGH 


ELECTRONICS 


RCA Electronics introduces the tube of tomorrow 


Called the Nuvistor, this thimble-size electron tube 
is likely to start a revolution in electronics. RCA 
engineers scrapped old ideas—took a fresh look at 
tube design. The result will be tubes that are far 
smaller, perform more efficiently, use less power, 
can take more punishment, are more reliable. De- 


velopmental models now being tried out by de- 
signers will have a profound effect on the size, 
appearance, and performance of electronic equip- 
ment for entertainment, communications, defense, 
and industry in the future. It is another example of 
the way RCA is constantly advancing in electronics. 
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THE NATION 
The Same Ike 


The New York Times Sunday Maga- 
zine section carried a glowing anal 
called “The ‘New Look’ of the President.’ 
In London, Lord Beaverbrook’s Daily 
Express took up the cry: “Call him a new 
Ike. For there's no doubt about it. Dwight 
D. Eisenhower is a changed man today.”’ 
To the studious newspaper reader and 
radio listener, it seemed that everybody 
and everybody's brother, aunt, cousin and 
cook were prattling happily about the 
New Eisenhower. It was an odd business 
because, in point of obvious fact, the 
New Eisenhower had been around for 
quite a while—and his presence was ap- 
parent over months past to anyone willing 
to look. 

Sudden Flood. What had brought the 
tide of praise for President Eisenhower to 
sudden flood was apparently enthusiasm 
for his bold effort to sweep aside the cold 
war's barriers by trading visits with Soviet 
Premier Khrushchev. The chatter about 
the New Eisenhower came during an Ike 
week that was dramatic in several other 
ways. The President was in his usual top 
form at his press conference, held in a 
converted Gettysburg gymnasium. On 
Capitol Hill, an attempt to override an 
Eisenhower veto of an inflated housing 
bill failed miserably and alt but nailed 
down a victory for Ike in his long, steady 
fight to balance the U.S. budget. After 
the year’s most dramatic legislative bat- 
tle, when the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives passed a stern anti-racketeering 
labor bill, it was the influence of President 
Eisenhower—thrown into the struggle at 
the right time in the right way—that 
was largely responsible. 

In the light of such performance, most 
of it stemming from actions and positions 
of months ago, the seemingly spontaneous 








New Eisenhower line, especially in the 
U.S. press, was a journalistic baffler, 
though it did make for some bright 


writing and the appearance of punditic 
discovery. “One evidence of the change,” 
wrote the Washington Evening Star's 
Garnett Horner from Gettysburg, “is the 
very fact that he held a news conference 
here at all yesterday.” The New York 
Times’s Washington Bureau Chief James 
Reston played a variation on the New Ike 
theme: “What appeared was not really 
‘a new Ike’ at all, but a new reflection of 
that captivating figure, the ‘old Ike’ of 
London and Paris and the prepolitical 
days of long ago. . . He is now the man 
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PRESIDENT EISENHOWER LeAvING GettysBURG HOTEL 
That new man had been around for quite a while. 


of action again, moving and planning and 
speaking out with a new serenity.” Pundit 
Walter Lippman, who had been wringing 
his hands for years about Eisenhower 
shortcomings, agreed—more or less—with 
Reston: “We have seen no such display of 
energy and initiative since the early days 
of his first Administration. For years the 
present Eisenhower has been quiescent, as 
it were submerged. But what we see now 
is not a new Eisenhower. This is the old 
authentic Eisenhower with his liking for 
large gestures which sweep aside the con- 
crete details that more worldly statesmen 
and professional diplomats worry about.” 

Full Holler. Characteristically, the 
British press, until a few weeks ago re- 
viling Ike as a senescent, bewildered man 
(“a man who can hardly perform his 
day-to-day tasks,’ said Beaverbrook’s 
Express last April), now turned full-holler 
the other way round. Under the headline, 
THE STAGGERING CHANGE IN EISENHOWER, 
the staggered London Daily Mail re- 
ported: “The sick man leaning away from 
leadership has become the keen-eyed, 
confident head of state ready to cope with 
anything.” The Manchester Guardian was 
almost mystic in its praise: “Something 


deeper and nobler than a passion for a 
political prize now guides the President's 
conduct.” 

By his performance, President Eisen- 
hower unquestionably deserved the praise 
that was finally coming his way. It is a 
matter of medical history that in 1955, 
1956 and 1957, Dwight Eisenhower suf- 
fered a series of serious illnesses—and it 
is a matter of medical fact that such 
illnesses take something out of the victim. 
But the Dwight Eisenhower everyone was 
praising last week did not just magically 
appear last week, or last month. 

Rather, it was more than a year ago 
that Ike stood up under one of the 
hardest leadership tests ever imposed on 
a U.S. President. In the midst of the 1958 
economic recession, Democrats were 
shouting for the Administration to start 
priming the fiscal pumps. Some of the 
President’s closest advisers urged him 
to take spending measures against de- 
pression, Ike stood firm, refusing to panic 
under tremendous pressure (Tre, March 
24, 1958 et seqg.), and the economy dra- 
matically righted itself as he had insisted 
it would. 

Again this year, confronted by whop- 


ping Democratic majorities in Congress, 
President Eisenhower made the deliberate, 
determined decision to fight down the line 
for a balanced budget (Time, Jan. 5 
et seq.). Most pundits gave the President 
hardly a chance to make the decision 
stick—but he did. During the Berlin 
crisis, while Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles lay dying, it was Dwight 
Eisenhower who laid down the strong, 
plain line in a television address to the 
nation: “We have no intention of forget- 
ting our rights or of deserting a free peo- 
ple. Free men have, before this, died for 
so-called ‘scraps of paper’ which repre- 
sented duty and honor and freedom.” 

It was precisely that sort of leadership 
that the discoverers of the New Eisen- 
hower were just beginning to catch up 
with. He was not, in fact, the New Ike or 
even the New Old Ike, just the sametke. 
It was that same Ike who last week re- 
plied to a press conference question asking 
whether he had a “new concept of the pres- 
idency” or whether he was “just feeling 
better?” Replied the President: “Perfect- 
ly simple. When you have a situation 
that has gone on, as we have had this 
cold war, since 1945. . . there must be no 
gun unfired and no_ individual effort 
spared.” To do the job under such 
circumstances, said Ike, “takes, therefore, 
possibly more personal activity than I 
think would be normal in more normal 
circumstances.” 


THE PRESIDENCY 
"| Would Like Him to See..." 


The half block between the Gettysburg 
Hotel and the old gymnasium, which had 
been converted into an auditorium, was 
lined with people—women in shorts, men 
with straw hats, kids with sunburned 
faces. Between them, smiling to their ap- 
plause, moved the President of the U.S 
on his way to the auditorium for his 
weekly press conference. Uppermost in 
Ike’s mind: the forthcoming visit to the 
U.S. of Russia’s Nikita Khrushchev. Said 
the President to the 95 newsmen at the 
press conference: “I would hope for a 
bettering of the atmosphere between the 
East and the West .. . I am trying to 
do my best to see whether we can’t bring 
about a somewhat better situation in the 
relations between the two, and maybe he 
can learn a little bit more about our coun- 
try, as certainly I can about his.” 

President Eisenhower was asked what 
he particularly wanted Khrushchev to see 
in the U.S. The answer gave insight into 
Ike himself. Items: 

@ “I would like him to see Levittown 
| Pa.], the town surrounding the Fairless 
plant, and see this town universally and 
exclusively inhabited by its workmen, and 
to see what those homes are. 

@ “I would like to see him have to fly 
along in my chopper and just make a 
circuit of the District [of Columbia ], and 
to see the uncountable homes that have 
been built all around, modest but decent, 
fine comfortable homes. 

q “I would like to see him go into our 
great farmland and see our farmers, each 
one operating on his own, not regimented. 
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@ “I would like to see him go in the little 
town where I was reared [ Abilene, Kans. ] 
and pick up the evidence—and of course 
there are some still alive [who remember ] 
when I was there, you know—and let them 
tell him the story of how hard I worked 
. . « He said in one of his conversations 
to Mr. Nixon: ‘What do you know about 
work? You never worked.’ Well, I can 
show him the evidence that I did. 

q “I want him to see our great industrial 
plants and what we are doing. I want him 
to see a happy people. I want him to 
see a free people, doing exactly as they 
choose, within the limits that they must 
not transgress the rights of others... I 
am just telling you what I—the kind of 
thing I would like to have him see of 
America.” 





Wolter Bennett 
Senator Dopp 


A dissenter with a well-stated case. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 
Minority View 

For all the general cheering that greeted 
its announcement, the U.S. visit of Nikita 
Khrushchev is packed with political dyna- 
mite. Republican Presidential Hopeful 
Richard Nixon, for example, is certain to 
be blamed if the Khrushchev trip turns 
diplomatically sour—even though it was 
arranged by President Eisenhower with 
little or no real reference to Nixon's pres- 
ence in Russia. No one recognizes Nixon's 
problem more than New York’s Governor 
Nelson Rockefeller, who has himself said 
noncommittally; “We want to contribute 
to an easing of tensions, but we want it 
known we are not letting our guard 
down.” On that platform, Rocky is in a 
position to jump either way, depending 
on how the Khrushchev visit turns out. 

Many another U.S. politician has fol- 
lowed Rocky’s example, either remaining 
quiet or simply making meaningless 
noises. But last week Connecticut's able 
Freshman Democratic Senator Thomas 





Dodd delivered the most forceful expres- 
sion so far of the opposition to a Khru- 
shchev visit. Dodd’s speech was made to a 
near-empty Senate and went virtually un- 
reported by the press—but if the Eisen- 
hower-Khrushchey exchange does turn 
out badly, then Dodd's words could be- 
come the battle cry in one of the decade's 
hottest political controversies. 

“What,” asked Connecticut’s Dodd, 
“would the Senate and the country have 
thought if in 1939 President Roosevelt 
had invited Adolf Hitler to a barnstorm- 
ing tour of the U.S., fresh from conquest 
of Czechoslovakia, Austria and Poland 
and in the midst of his extermination of 
millions of Jews?” Extending the compar- 
ison, Dodd said: “Khrushchev rose to 
Communist prominence as the hangman 
of the Ukraine. He has maintained him- 
self in power as the butcher of Budapest.” 

Hope of Liberty. Dodd's strongest 
point was that the very fact of the visit 
would enhance Khrushchev’s prestige and 
position at home and in the Soviet satel- 
lites—even while weakening the Western 
alliance. Said Dodd: “We can be certain 
that the satellite peoples, who still cling 
to the hope of liberty, will be flooded with 
photographs of Khrushchev being wined 
and dined, flattered and applauded by the 
leaders and people of our country. Khru- 
shchev’s visit will be interpreted as a re- 
flection of American acceptance of perma- 
nent Soviet domination of their lands.” 

In the free world, said Dodd, the U.S.’s 
decision to opt for Big Two talks might 
seem like “appeasement,” might have a 
“divisive effect’ upon U.S. allies fearful 
of secret deals, U.S. allies ‘under the guns 
of Communism” in West Berlin, Formosa, 
South Korea would interpret Khrushchev 
in the U.S. as “a softening of our deter- 
mination to resist.” Said Dodd: “Those 
who have been soft on Communism will 
grow softer. Those who are unconcerned 
about the Communist menace will be- 
come more indifferent. Those who have 
been sounding the alarms will find their 
difficulties multiplied.” 

True Peace. Democrat Dodd offered 
specific recommendations for “salvaging 
something from this debacle in the hope 
of limiting the harm wherever possible.” 
Among them: the President should 1) 
mince no words with Khrushchev on the 
issue of Europe's captive nations; 2) in- 
sist that Khrushchev withdraw his 1958 
ultimatum on Berlin before engaging in 
further negotiations on Germany; 3) de- 
clare null and void all the concessions the 
U.S. tentatively offered to the Russians at 
the Geneva conference, ¢.g., decreasing 
Western propaganda activities; 4) em- 
phasize to Khrushchev unmistakably the 
absolute U.S. determination to defend 
West Berlin. 

In broader terms, Dodd had definite 
notions about how the U.S. people should 
greet Khrushchev. “I hope,” he said, “that 
during Khrushchev’s visit we shall hear 
church bells in the land, tolling their re- 
membrance for the murdered millions 
behind the Iron Curtain. I hope there will 
be public observances of prayer. I hope 
there will be peaceful demonstrations of 
our dedication to that true peace which 
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can only be achieved by spreading free- 
dom and justice throughout the earth. 
Let there be no cheers for the Red dic- 
tator, no crowds assembled to greet him, 
no flattery or flowers. Let our people be 
civil but silent.” 


THE CONGRESS 
The Great Labor Debate 


It was the roughest, bitterest brawl 
of the 86th Congress. Into Washington 
poured sacks full of mail from the folks 
back home. Lobbyists swarmed through 
Capitol corridors. Worried Congressmen 
cussed, consulted and conspired. Moving 
toward a vote in the U.S. House of Rep- 
resentatives was the year’s most intensely 
debated legislation: a labor bill aimed at 
ending the racketeering and hoodlumism 
that had become all too evident in some 
unions, especially the mighty Internation- 
al Brotherhood of Teamsters under its 
president, James Riddle Hoffa. The House 
had three choices before it: 

THE SHELLEY BILL, sponsored by Cali- 
fornia Democrat John F. Shelley. Mildest 
of the three, it would merely require la- 
bor unions to open their books for inspec- 
tion. It carried the faint blessing of 
A.F.L.-C.1.0, Chief George Meany, but 
not of Teamster Hoffa, who opposes re- 
form of any kind. 

Tue Ettiorrt BILL, chaperoned by Ala- 
bama Democrat Carl Elliott. A step be- 
yond the Shelley bill, it imposed some 
restrictions on blackmail picketing and 
secondary boycotts, in addition to requir- 
ing financial disclosure. Closest to the Sen- 
ate’s Kennedy-Erwin Labor bill (Tie, 
May 4), it was supported by the Demo- 
cratic House leadership under Speaker Sam 
Rayburn. 

THe LanpruM-GriFFIN BILL, jointly 
sponsored by Michigan Republican Rob- 
ert P. Griffin and Georgia Democrat Phil- 
lip M. Landrum. More restrictive than 
the other bills, it imposed severe limita- 
tions on picketing and secondary boycotts, 
ordered labor leaders to respect rank-and- 
file rights under pain of jail sentences, 
extended state-court jurisdiction in labor 
disputes. The bill was backed by House 
Republicans and Southern conservatives, 
and got the nod of President Eisenhower. 

Reversing the Trend. Fortnight ago, 
surveying his troops before the battle, 
G.O.P. Leader Charles Halleck knew he 
was in trouble in his effort to push across 
the Landrum-Griffin bill. Although his 
friend and coalition ally, Virginia Demo- 
crat Howard Smith, assured him that 
Southern conservatives were lined up sol- 
idly behind the bill, Halleck found that 
some 20 of his own Republicans, all from 
industrial areas, were prepared to go over 
the hill, vote for one of the weaker bills. 
Moreover, the trend was against Halleck: 
his rasping, hard-driving methods had 
caused resentment among the G.O.P. rank 
and file, and he was in danger of losing 
even more Republicans. 

In desperation, Halleck persuaded the 
President to go on television with an elo- 
quent and perfectly timed appeal for 
strong labor reform. That reversed the 
trend: last week, on the eve of the great 
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LanpruM-GriFFIN Britt Victors* 
In a rough brawl, a blow against racketeering and hoodlumism. 


debate, the House got its biggest pile of 
mail since Harry Truman sacked General 
MacArthur. 

While Ike gave him his biggest assist, 
Halleck gratefully accepted some help 
from a hostile source. An alltime high 
tide of lobbyists (400 Teamsters, 200 
from the A.F.L,-C.1.0., other hundreds 
of grey flanneled N.A.M. and U.S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce men) had swept into 
Washington to join the struggle. Some of 
the labor persuaders unwittingly played 
into Halleck’s hands by trying to use black- 
jack tactics on Congressmen. “If you vote 
for the Landrum bill,” one bakers’ union 
man warned New York's liberal Republi- 
can John Lindsay, ‘we're going to have 
to work you over in 1960.” Lindsay, out- 
raged at such tactics, changed his nay 
decision to solid support for the Landrum- 
Griffin bill. 

Jimmy Hoffa himself came through 
swimmingly. At a dinner for his 400 lob- 
byists, he promised to “elect” a Congress 
that would dance to Teamster pipes. When 
he heard this, Missouri's Democrat Clar- 
ence Cannon, who had pledged his vote 
to Sam Rayburn, announced that he 
would have to vote for Landrum-Griffin. 

On the other side of- the fight, Sam 
Rayburn’s top lieutenant, Missouri's Rich- 
ard Bolling, based his strategy on a civil- 
rights sleeper that had somehow slipped 
unnoticed into the Landrum-Griffin bill. The 
Southern conservatives would never vote 
for a bill containing such a clause. If 
Bolling could keep his civil-rights ploy 
undiscovered until past the parliamentary 
deadline for amendments, he could then 
reveal its presence and split the ranks of 
Southern conservatives. Craftily, Ray- 
burn’s strategists laid a booby trap for 
Southerners who were routinely hunting 
for civil-rights hookers by leaking a phony 
tip to Columnist Drew Pearson that the 


hooker was in Section 102. Pearson duti- 
fully printed the news, and the Southern- 
ers who rushed to read that section soon 
relaxed—no civil-rights stuff there. 

Reversing the Strategy. Bolling’s plan 
was witlessly blown by a man who had 
been forewarned: ultra-liberal California 
Democrat James Roosevelt. While Bolling 
& Co. sat silent and shocked, Jimmy Roo- 
sevelt arose on the House floor and blurt- 
ed the red word that Bolling had hoped 
to spring at the very last minute. Jimmy 
had found a “silver lining” in the Landrum- 
Griffin bill. And he told the Southerners 
just where to find the actual civil-rights 
sleeper, hidden in Section 609. The South- 
erners panicked just as Dick Bolling had 
predicted, but it was still 24 hours before 
the final vote—and it proved to be ample 
time to work out an amendment to get 
the civil-rights sleeper out of the bill. 

Then trouble flared up where Sam Ray- 
burn should least expect it—deep in the 
heart of his own 20-man Texas delega- 
tion. The pro-Ike mail from home was 
building up tremendous pressure, and 
much as they hated to leave their old 
leader, many Texans were thinking of de- 
fection, Their dilemma was compounded 
by another Texan, Senate Majority Lead- 
er Lyndon Johnson, who warned Mister 
Sam that for Texans to vote for anything 
less than the toughest possible labor bill 
would ruin them back home. Inevitably, 
word filtered out, and one by one the 
Texans made their decisions. 

In the first important vote, the Shelley 
bill went down to defeat. After three 
days’ debate, the Landrum-Griffin bill was 
ready for the crucial test. While scores 


North Carolina Democrat Graham 
Barden, G.O.P, Minority Leader Halleck 
gia’s Landrum, Michigan's Griffin, Pennsylvania 
Republican Carroll Kearns. 


From left 


Geor- 
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of union lobbyists glared down from the 
galleries upon the gladiators. the bill was 
put to a teller vote in the Committee of 


the Whole. Result: 215 to 200 for 
Landrum-Griffin. Speaker Rayburn re- 
sumed the chair, called the House to or- 
der for the climactic roll-call vote. As the 
clerk droned out the names in the tense 
silence, Halleck paced nervously behind 
the rail on the Republican side, and Dem- 
ocrat Dick Bolling began to tick off the 
defections. At last it was Speaker Ray- 
burn’s painful duty to announce the re- 
sult: “On this vote,” he said in a firm 
voice, “ayes 229, nays 201.” 

It was a bitter blow for Rayburn, who 
had lost 16 of his Texans. It was even 
worse for Teamster Hoffa and for George 
Meany. “Victory for the antilabor forces,” 
snapped Meany. 

There was still trouble ahead for the 
Landrum-Griffin bill: it faces a tug-of-war 
when the Representatives and Senators sit 
down in conference committee to work 
out a compromise measure that will satis- 
fy both branches. For Dwight Eisenhower, 
the House vote was a striking demonstra- 
tion of his influence on the U.S. In a 
memorandum from Gettysburg he said: 
“With, I am sure, millions of Americans, 
I applaud the House of Representatives 
for its vote today.” 


Butting the Wall 


For the fifth time since Dwight Eisen- 
hower took office in 1953, the U.S, Con- 
gress last week tried to override a presi- 
dential veto—and for the fifth time it 
failed. Last week’s Senate vote of 55-40, 
nine short of the two-thirds majority 
needed to override, came on the $1,37 
000,000 housing bill, which Ike had ve- 
toed in his battle to keep the nation’s 
budget in balance. The issue was forced 
by the Senate’s Democratic liberals, des- 
perately anxious to get out from under 
the President's firm fiscal thumb. In in- 
sisting on an attempt to override, they 
exposed themselves and their party to a 
needless and humiliating defeat. 

Majority Leader Lyndon Johnson, a 
master at the art of the possible, had 
argued against the attempt. “We told 
them there wasn't a chance of overriding 
that veto,’ says a Johnson aide. “They 
wouldn't listen. They wanted to butt their 
heads against a wall.” Said Johnson after 
the vote, in pointed reference to his lib- 
eral colleagues: “We didn’t kid anybody 
but ourselves.” Next day the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee ap- 
proved a substitute, trimmed-down hous- 
ing bill of $1,050,000,c00—$240 million 
above the amount recommended by Pres- 
ident Eisenhower, but perhaps low enough 
to avoid another veto. 

In other action last week: 

@ The House Ways & Means Committee, 
after weeks of indecision, approved by 
16 to 9 a t¢-per-gallon increase in the 
3¢ federal gasoline tax, effective Sept. 1, 
to keep the 41,000-mile interstate-highway 
program rolling (see BUSINESS). 

@ The Senate reversed its Finance Com- 
mittee, voted 75-20 to increase the non- 
service—connected disability pensions of 
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more than 1,100,000 veterans and their 
widows and orphans. The payoff, long 
advocated by the American Legion, would 
amount to $10 billion, spread over 40 
years. The House, by voice vote, went 
along with the Senate, but the chances 
of the bill escaping a veto were slight. 
@ The Senate, by a 47-45 vote, passed 
and sent to the House the year’s weirdest 
bill: a Democratic-sponsored measure to 
establish, in prosperous 1959, a federal 
youth-conservation corps modeled after 
the New Deal's Depression-era Civilian 
Conservation Corps. Under its terms, some 
150,000 males, aged 16 to 21, would even- 
tually serve for terms ranging from six 
months to two years, receive $60 a month, 
plus room, board and transportation. The 
bill had about as much chance of beating 
a veto as the Washington Senators have 
of winning the World Series. 


THE SOUTH 
The Web 


Running for Governor of Alabama last 
year, hard-jawed young (37) John Pat- 
terson could match racist slogans with the 
best of his opponents—and he had a 
record of action to back up his stump 
talk. As Alabama's attorney general, Pat- 
terson had helped get the N.A.A.C.P. 
banned from the state, taken legal action 
against a Tuskegee Negro boycott of 
downtown stores and against Montgom- 
ery Negroes when they boycotted city 
buses. On that basis, Patterson was elected 
Governor. But by last week, John Patterson 
had discovered to his embarrassment that 
the irresponsible promise held out during 
a campaign is not so easy to live up to 
while holding responsible office. 


Don Crovens—Black Star 
ALABAMA’S GOVERNOR PATTERSON 
Not much room to move. 





As Governor, Patterson had to raise 
money for his state: he went to New 
York, worked out financing details on a 
$60 million state bond issue with Leh- 
man Bros., the famed Manhattan inter- 
national banking house. Because the Leh- 
mans are Jews, Governor Patterson's 
dealings aroused Alabama's anti-Semites. 
In June, Patterson spoke to the state 
legislature, expressed sentiments that 
seemed heresy to Alabama’s rabid segre- 
gationists. Said he: “We cannot afford to 
crawl back into a hole as far as public 
education is concerned.” On a trip to Wash- 
ington, Patterson met Massachusetts’ Sen- 
ator John Kennedy, whom he admired. 
Patterson promptly spoke up in favor of 
Catholic Jack Kennedy's presidential can- 
didacy (TimE, July 13). 

For such consorting with Jews and 
Catholics and for such views on education, 
John Patterson, as bitter a segregationist 
as adorns the Deep South, last week 
underwent the political equivalent of a 
cross burning. A delegation of 32 racists 
from around the state descended upon his 
office to demand his answers to a prepared 
list of loaded questions. Sample: “Did it 
ever occur to you that you are being used 
as a guinea pig by the Communist-Jewish 
integrators to sample the political senti- 
ment of the South for a most distasteful 
candidate, John Kennedy?” Patterson, 
caught in a web he had helped spin, re- 
torted a bit helplessly. “Kennedy is a 
friend,” he said, “and so far as I know, 
I’m not being used as a guinea pig by 
anybody.” As for the schools, he returned 
to his old, pre-gubernatorial stumping 
grounds, Said he: “No Alabama school 
will be integrated unless they pass over 
my body.” 


Little Rock's Finest 


Two hundred strong, the mob marched 
westward with its massed flags along Lit- 
tle Rock's r4th Street toward Central 
High School, shouting, cursing, and sing- 
ing to the tune of Dixie: “In Arkansas, 
in the state of cotton/ Federal courts are 
good and rotten.’ At the intersection of 
14th and Schiller Avenue the marchers 
came hard up against a thin line of Little 
Rock policemen. Four men of the mob 
rushed the line, trying to break through 
—and at that moment the clock seemed 
about to turn back two years to the race 
riots, incited by Arkansas’ Governor Or- 
val Faubus, that brought federal troops 
into Little Rock and led to the city’s high 
schools being closed for a year. But last 
week's result was different, thanks to a 
tough cop named Eugene Smith, who was 
backed by a citizenry that had learned 
its bitter lesson. 

Standing Ready. School opening in 
Little Rock came 19 days ahead of sched- 
ule; it had been moved up by the recently 
elected anti-Faubus school board in a sur- 
prise action aimed at forestalling any 
Faubus troublemaking. But Faubus still 
had a couple of stunts up his sleeve, He 
called two members of the city gov- 
ernment’s board, blandly proposed that 
they write him a letter requesting state 
police to help preserve peace on school- 
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LittLe Rock Cops Warr ror Mos 
A tough cop and a citizenry that had learned its bitter lesson. 


opening day. The gimmick: Faubus could 
use the letter as evidence of an “emer- 
gency,” lock the schools under his guber- 
natorial police powers. But Little Rock’s 
city fathers knew better than write Fau- 
bus anything, calmly put their faith in 
Police Chief Gene Smith, a hulking (6 
ft. 24 in., 213 lbs.), steel-eyed man whose 
uniform is a grey business suit and a white 
straw hat. 

It was up to Smith to keep the peace in 
Little Rock, and Orval Faubus could only 
stand ready to cash in on failure. If 
rioters could break through Smith's po- 
lice line, Faubus could again declare an 
emergency. Already on his desk as the 
schools opened were orders calling out 
state police and instructing the National 
Guard to lock the schools. 

On opening day the mob gathered out- 
side the State Capitol. Faubus was on 
hand to greet it. Smoothly covering him- 
self against a charge of inciting riot, he 
poured his spleen on Gene Smith and 
Little Rock's cops. “I see no reason for 
you to be beaten over the head today, or 
to be jailed,” said Faubus. “That should 
be faced only as a last resort, and when 
there is much to be gained."’ Having none- 
theless whipped the crowd to a rage, Fau- 
bus went back to his office—and the mob 
started down 14th Street. 

Cracking Sharply. Carried by the 
marchers were five American flags, one 
Arkansas banner—and placards proclaim- 
ing, RACE MIXING IS COMMUNISM and 
FOLLOW FAUBUS FOR FREEDOM. Police 
cars trailed along, radioed Chief Smith 
that the trouble would come at 14th and 
Schiller. Smith and his cops were waiting. 
As the marchers came close, Smith yelled 
through his electronic “bull-voice” mega- 
phone: “We're not going to stand for 
any foolishness.” 

Nor did he. The four racist ringleaders 
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who charged the line amid cries of “Get 
Smith,” “Nigger lover,” and “Coward,” 
found themselves expertly hauled off and 
dumped into squad cars. The thin line 
held firm against the growing mob (peak: 
350). Other cops worked out along the 
fringes to spread out the mass, shove 
rioters into paddy wagons (total take 
24), crack down sharply with night sticks. 
Smith radioed for reinforcements, built 
up his force to 40. He ordered a fire de- 
partment pumper truck to turn two hoses 
on the crowd, but only at part pressure. 
When ringleaders hid behind their flags, 
Smith ordered his men to seize the flags, 
formally fold them into proper triangles. 
Then the hoses went on again. In less than 
half an hour, without touching their guns, 
Gene Smith’s men broke up the mob, sent 
it away wetter if not wiser. 

At 1 o'clock, an hour after the mob's 
shouting died away, Jefferson Thomas, 16, 
and Elizabeth Eckford, 17, walked side by 
side into Central High School. Already at 
their desks in Little Rock’s Hall High 
School were three other Negro children. 
Little Rock was quiet. 


POLITICAL NOTES 
Polls Apart 


In the heady climate of the Governors’ 
Conference in Puerto Rico, New York's 
Nelson Rockefeller told reporters that he 
would base his decision about running for 
the 1960 Republican presidential nomina- 
tion on what the pollsters showed this fall 
about his chances of beating Vice Presi- 
dent Richard Nixon. By this week the 
pollsters themselves had given Rocky am- 
ple reason for regretting his statement. 

Pollster George Gallup, in a canvass 
taken since Nixon's return from Russia 
and Poland, reported that Nixon, among 
both Republican and independent voters, 
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had significantly increased his margin 
over Rockefeller in the past month: 


Republicans Independents 

July August July August 

Nixon 61% 65% 36% 45% 
Rockefeller 18% 19% 23% 22% 


Adding a surprising tidbit to the intra- 
party race was a mailing poll conduct- 
ed by Jet Magazine among 200 of the 
G.O.P.’s leading Negroes, who might be 
expected to back Rocky because of good 
works done over the years by family 
philanthropies. But Nixon took 81.7% to 
Rockefeller's 18.3%. 

In a Gallup trial heat with hard-run- 
ning Democratic Candidate John Ken- 
nedy,* Nixon had made a remarkable 
comeback since July. The results: 


July August 
Kennedy 61% 52% 
Nixon 39% 48% 


Near week's end, Rockefeller aides let 
it be known that Rocky had not said it 
all at Puerto Rico; that the Governor 
well realized that there is only one true 
and final poll on the presidency: the gen- 
eral election. Nelson Rockefeller prepared 
to make his position clearer. 


CALIFORNIA 
The King of Cabazon 


The pulsating glow of Los Angeles fills 
the night sky 75 miles to the west, and 
the velvety oasis of Palm Springs is only 
16 miles away. But Cabazon, Calif. (pop. 
855) is a seamy, sun-seared desert slum. 
A drab procession of beatnik churches, 
hamburger stands, service stations and 


* Who, said Gallup in still another poll, has 
slipped back by 3% in the last month to flat 
out (26% each) with Adlai Stevenson. 
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motels, Cabazon straddles the confluence 
of three major highways. The blast- 
furnace winds of the Colorado Desert 
roll in through San Gorgonio Pass, and 
on winter nights the temperature drops to 
subfreezing levels. 

In its sordid development, Cabazon got 
more than its share of human tumble- 
weed, and with it on the hot desert winds 
came unbridled avarice and violence. The 
town is stonily accustomed to all sorts of 
trouble. In Cabazon last month, a Four- 
square Gospel preacher and a gun-toting 
bandit—who was shot to death by Los 
Angeles cops the next night—fought a 
grim, bare-fisted battle for the right to 
buy the festering town dump. In Cabazon 
last fortnight, two octogenarians battled 
over a woman. 

Promised Land. The man who rules 
Cabazon is an incredible person, even in 
California politics. His name is L. D. 
(for nothing) Tallent. He drifted into 
town from Oklahoma eight years ago. His 
past is murky. His body is tragically 
misshapen; he was born without legs, 
with a right arm that ends at the elbow, 
a left that withers into two malformed 
fingers. But the face of L. D. Tallent, 41, 
is alertly handsome, his mind razor keen, 
his ambition huge. 

From the first, Tallent saw dismal 
Cabazon as a promised land. He bought 
a dilapidated parcel of land, divided it 
into lots, became publisher of the local 
weekly and president of the Chamber of 
Commerce. Then he waited. In 1954 came 
the sort of man that Tallent had been 
waiting for: Jerry Kosseff, a glib, mes- 
sianic promoter from Hollywood. On the 
speaker's stand Kosseff was a Bible-quot- 
ing spellbinder. Recalls one Cabazonian: 
“Kosseff told us, ‘Look around us. This 
is the Sinai Desert. All we have to do is 
stretch out our hands and the manna will 
fall from heaven.’ Don’t ask me why, but 
we believed him. All of us.” 

Led by Tallent and Kosseff, the manna- 
mad citizens of Cabazon soon voted to 
incorporate their town. The specific pur- 
pose of the move was to establish a 
drive-in draw-poker palace; under Cali- 
fornia law, only incorporated towns may 
establish poker parlors. In as Cabazon’s 
mayor went L. D. Tallent—and before 
long he was also police commissioner, 
fire commissioner and civil defense com- 
missioner (Kosseff, his usefulness ful- 
filled, soon sloped back toward Holly- 
wood, later died). 

Working Man. The $100,000 Club 
Cabazon failed to attract the expected 
bonanza of customers from Palm Springs, 
and its franchise passed from hand to 
hand like the Hope diamond, bringing 
bad luck to everyone who held it. But 
under the direction of Tallent-appointed 
Police Chief Robert (“Doc”) Morton, an 
ex-chiropractor, Cabazon quickly won 
and richly deserved a reputation as the 
worst speed trap in Southern California. 
Last year traffic tickets brought in $27,- 
985, while all business license fees re- 
turned only $5,817. Explains Morton, 
who has since broken bitterly with Tal- 
lent: “It was all Tallent’s doing. He 
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demanded a minimum of eight tickets 
per officer per day.” 

Long before Club Cabazon mysterious- 
ly burned to its foundations last Decem- 
ber, it became clear to the townfolk that 
the only citizen who was making any 
profit out of Cabazon was Mayor Tallent. 
An opposition group, the Civic Improve- 
ment Association, began to gather re- 
cruits. The anti-Tallent cause was helped 
when Riverside County deputy sheriffs 
raided Tallent’s home, claimed they found 
and photographed him nude in bed with 
his secretary, the wife of a Cabazon cop. 
Says Tallent, still up for trial on a mis- 
demeanor charge: “I will definitely ask 
for a jury. I don't think you'd find one 
man in twelve who'd find anything wrong 
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Bill Anderson 
Mayor TALLENT 


Where the tumbleweed is human. 


with a businessman occupying the same 
room with his secretary.” 

Just Deserts. Tallent’s bedroom look 
cost him his majority on the Cabazon 
town council; it voted him out as mayor, 
although he kept his place on the council 
itself. It was L. D. Tallent who seized 
the initiative, forced a recall election of 
the council members, including himself. 
At high noon on election day last week, 
the temperature in Cabazon reached 110°. 
But resting beside his 4o0-ft., indoor swim- 
ming pool, Tallent was cool to the point 
of indifference. “I don’t care if 1 win this 
election or not,” he drawled. “I’ve got 
$2,000,000 worth of property here; I've 
got a thousand house lots to sell; and if 
I don’t win, I’m going to concentrate on 
getting them sold and making that fortune 
I'm after.” 

When the returns were in, Tallent was 
off the council—and so was the three-man 
anti-Tallent majority, Aware that a new 
poker parlor was beginning to. pay off, 
Cabazon chose Tallent’s followers. “Yes 
sir,’ beamed Tallent, celebrating with 
gambler friends, “you can say I'm per- 
fectly satisfied.” 


RESCUES 
Ships That Pass 


As poor a swimmer as many sailors, 
Italian Seaman Garguilo Francesco, 33, 
15 years at sea, had never been able to 
stay afloat more than a few floundering 
minutes, But he got better one day last 
week. Taking a break between deck chores 
aboard the Liberian-flag White River, 70 
miles out of Norfolk with a cargo of coal 
for Rotterdam, Francesco sat comfortably 
on the stern rail—and, plop, fell overboard. 
Unnoticed, he paddled to keep his head 
up, watched his ship disappear serenely 
over the horizon. 

Two and a half hours later, a speck in 
the vastness of the Atlantic, Francesco's 
head just happened to fall under the eye 
of a startled lookout aboard the U.S.S. 
Kittiwake, a Navy submarine rescue ship 
headed into Norfolk. Too busy staying 
afloat to look up as rescuers drew along- 
side in a small boat, Francesco muttered, 
“All I could see was death.” 


LOUISIANA 
Second Look 


Back in Baton Rouge from a nightclub- 
bing 17-day vacation in Texas, Mexico 
and Arkansas, Louisiana's Governor Earl 
Long abruptly called his state legislature 
together in special session to consider a 
slate of 21 bills he wanted passed. The 
“urgent” agenda ran from vengeful bills 
against Long’s political enemies, through 
pork-barrelling campaign provender, to a 
whimsical item that would have barred 
airlines from grounding stewardesses when 
they got married. The legislature at Baton 
Rouge last week just as abruptly an- 
swered the Governor's call: it adjourned 
20 minutes after it had convened—the 
shortest session in Louisiana history, and 
quite possibly a world’s record. 

At first look, many political observers 
interpreted the lawmakers’ rebellion as an- 
other direct hit on the scabrous House of 
Long. But a second look may have been 
more meaningful. There had been hardly 
any effort to block the adjournment; in 
fact, the motions for adjournment were 
made and roared through by many of 
Long’s own legislative leaders and hench- 
men. Ole Earl's own reaction was another 
clue. Rushing half-shaved from his bar- 
ber’s chair to the skyscraper state capitol, 
he arrived just as the adjournment vote 
was being tallied, made a speech which 
was a startling departure from his usual 
profane tirades (Time, June 15). “I ain't 
mad at anybody,’ Ole Earl purred. “If 
that’s the way you like it, I don’t know 
what else I can do. Go home, think it over, 
and let your conscience be your guide. 
Thank you, good luck, and God bless you.” 

What was Earl Long up to? Well, in his 
race for a third term as Governor, it would 
sure be nice to be able to pose as a martyr, 
to be able to claim that the durned legisla- 
ture had adjourned without even giving 
him a chance to be heard. Explained Lieu- 
tenant Governor Lether Frazar, a staunch 
Longman: “The adjournment will earn 
him 100,000 votes.” 
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If that was the strategy, it was less than 
a whopping success. At a street-corner rally 
in New Orleans last week, Long was hoot- 
ed down by a group of teen-age hecklers, 
forced to leave the microphone and totter 
back to his seat. And as his motorcade of 
crimson station wagons headed upriver 
into the Long dynasty’s traditional heart- 
land, in town after town the audiences 
were dwindling—and the disturbing sound 
of hoots and laughter was rising. 


ARMED FORCES 
"Bull" . 


Five feet nine inches tall, he weighed 
only 150 lbs. during the two years (1902- 
03) he played fullback for an oft-beaten 
Naval Academy team. But one day, when 
Navy was being flattened by a beefy, 
bulldozing squad from Virginia Polytech- 
nic Institute, the little fullback came roar- 
ing out of nowhere, slammed the V.P.I. 
ball carrier so hard that he rocked him 
over the sideline, off the field, under the 
bleachers. His name was William Halsey, 
and they called him “Bull.” That was the 
way he went through life. 

As a Navy hero of the Pacific sea war, 
Admiral Halsey hit the Japanese as un- 
predictably and as hard. Two months 
after Pearl Harbor, he took the offensive 
in his flagship Enterprise, raided the 
Marshall Islands; two months after that, 
he launched Jimmy Doolittle’s Army 
B-25s from Hornet against Tokyo. “We 
get away with it because we violate the 
traditional rules,’ he grinned, and the 
Navy loved him for his craggy jaw and 
bushy eyebrows, his baseball cap, his salty 
determination to ride Emperor Hirohito’s 
white horse through Tokyo. 

Bull Halsey became a great commander. 
Off Guadalcanal he won a campaign so 
tight that at the end of it, he was down 
to “2,300 gallons of aviation gasoline and 
three or four planes fit to fight.” From 





J, R. Eyermon—Lire 
ApMiIRAL Hatsey 
"We violate the rules." 
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the South China Sea to Formosa he im- 
provised great sea-air sweeps that cost 
the Japanese “so many ships that I can- 
not count them.” As commander of the 
big Third Fleet at the Battle of Leyte 
Gulf, he was the scourge of the Japanese 
Navy. Toward the end of the war, Halsey 
took task forces of battleships as well as 
carriers to bombard the Japanese coast. 
“T had a tremendous steamroller—I could 
do anything I damned pleased,” he said, 
but the Navy regarded him no more for 
his victories than for legends about 
his brilliant staff (“the Dirty Tricks De- 
partment”), his casual mess (“This is a 
pretty rough bunch; we don’t stand on 
rank”), his inability to make speeches to 
his men that sounded more inspiring than: 
“I've never been so damned proud of 
anybody as I am of you.” 

At war's end he wound up 45 years in 
the Navy with a chestful of decorations 
and five-star fleet-admiral’s rank. He 
said: “Let the younger fellows take over,” 
and Bull Halsey’s officers—Forrest Sher- 
man, Arthur Radford, Mick Carney, Ar- 
leigh Burke—did. He put in a stint for 
International Telephone & Telegraph 
Corp., launched but lost a fund-raising 
drive to save his old flagship Big E from 
the scrap heap. “Remember!” he rasped. 
“Scrapped ships will not rest peacefully 
in deep blue waters beside the gallant 
Lexington, Wasp, Hornet, Houston, At- 
lanta, and all the brave others. Our Navy 
must remain strong!’’ Last week, on 
Fishers Island in the peaceful grey waters 
of Long Island Sound, Bull Halsey, 76, 
died in his sleep of a heart attack. 


° ' ° 
Marines’ Marine 

Of all the fine fighting men of the U.S. 
Marine Corps, few have performed with 
greater gallantry and dogged skill under 
fire than a stocky (5 ft. 9 in., 175 lbs.), 
spectacled Indianian named David Mon- 
roe Shoup. Right after he was made colo- 
nel in 1943, Dave Shoup (rhymes with 
troop) led the 2nd Marine Regiment in 
storming Tarawa, won the Medal of Hon- 
or. Last week, selecting a successor to 
retiring General Randolph Pate, 61, as 
Marine Corps Commandant, President 
Eisenhower passed over five lieutenant 
generals and four senior major generals, 
named Major General Shoup. 54. 

Dave Shoup’s Medal of Honor citation 
describes a marines’ marine: “For con- 
spicuous gallantry and intrepidity at the 
risk of his own life, above and beyond 
the call of duty .. . although suffering 
from a serious, painful leg wound .. . 
Colonel Shoup fearlessly exposed himself 
to terrific, relentless artillery, machine- 
gun and rifle fire . . . He assumed com- 
mand of all landed troops and, working 
without rest under constant, withering 
enemy fire during the next two days con- 
ducted smashing attacks against unbe- 
lievably strong and fanatically defended 
Japanese positions Colonel Shoup 
was largely responsible for the final. de- 
cisive defeat of the enemy . . .” Shoup’s 
first sergeant in that fight said it more 
simply: “He is the bravest, nerviest, best 
soldiering marine I have ever met.” 





U.S. Marine Corps 
GENERAL SHOUP 


"We can do it." 


Out of Battle Ground. Marine Shoup 
was born in Battle Ground, Ind. (pop. 
640), so named because it was there, in 
1811, that General William Henry Harri- 
son defeated Tecumseh’s Indians in the 
battle of Tippecanoe. A farmer's son, he 
worked his way through nearby DePauw 
University, graduated ('26) as an “A” 
student with an ROTC Army commission, 
switched to the Marines. He married his 
childhood sweetheart, Zola De Haven 
(they have two grown children), stood 
peacetime duty on a dozen posts from 
Peiping to Iceland. In World War II he 
saw combat on Guadalcanal, New Geor- 
gia, Saipan, Tinian. 

Since the war, Shoup has held almost 
every key post in the corps, including 
those of fiscal director ('53-56), inspector 
general ('56-57), commander of the rst 
Marine Division ('57-58), of the 3rd Di- 
vision ('58-59) and, most recently, of the 
recruit depot at Parris Island, S.C. 

Pass the Ammunition. As a marines’ 
marine, Shoup is not much of a speech- 
maker—but he has a way of making him- 
self understood. His battle report from Ta- 
rawa was a classic: “Our casualties heavy. 
Enemy casualties unknown. Situation: 
we are winning.” His view of orders re- 
ceived: “If we can read it, we can do it.” 
When tapped to help establish the Marine 
Corps’ Fiscal Division, he went into isola- 
tion for days, emerged with a staff study 
that impressed everyone. Asked how he 
did it, he told the story of a sculptor who 
carved an elephant without ever having 
seen one: he simply knocked off all the 
pieces that did not look like an elephant. 

Last week, facing Washington news- 
men after the announcement of his ap- 
pointment as commandant, Shoup was 
asked to name his favorite pastime. His 
answer came swiftly—and in the best 
Marine tradition. “Shooting,” said Dave 
Shoup. “It has a pretty direct relation- 
ship to my profession.” 
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FOREIGN NEWS 





THE ALLIES 


The European Welcome 

Like a miler awaiting the starter’s gun, 
Western Europe got set for Dwight Eisen- 
hower’s arrival—that is, the ministers and 
their swordbearers got set. As usual in 
August, the holidays had so depleted the 
supply of natives in Paris and Rome that 
tourists were reduced to staring at each 
other. 

Curiously, Europe's leaders were not 
waiting to tell Eisenhower what to say to 
Khrushchev; none seemed to have any 
fresh ideas about that. They wanted to 
talk about their own problems—mostly 
with one another. Though European lead- 
ers seemed to favor Khrushchev's U.S. 
visit, it had the side effect of demoting 
their own importance, and led them to 
jostle with one another. The Eisenhower 
mission to Europe was thus likely to 
prove far different—and far more com- 
plex—than originally anticipated. 

German Fears. The jostling was most 
apparent in Konrad Adenauer’s actions. 
Originally, he was to meet Ike in London 
after the President had seen the others, 
but as he explained to his advisers: “I 
would either have been compelled to ac- 
cept what the other three had agreed on 
in their previous meetings, or, if I dis- 
agreed with their plans, I would be sad- 
dled with the odium of disturber of the 
peace.” So Eisenhower will see Adenauer 
first in Bonn next weck. In anticipation 
the President’s personal pilot, Colonel 


William A. Draper, test-landed Ike's spe- 


cially fitted Boeing 707 at Wahn Airport 
and found the approaches and runway 
(2,450 yds.) long enough. 

To judge by his treatment in the mer- 
curial British press, Adenauer was right in 
his fear of being isolated as a peace dis- 
turber just because he warned against the 
“artificial euphoria” that might result 
from Khrushchev's visit. The London 
press attacked him in the same vein as 
Pravda does. “This man is dangerous,” 
huffed Lord Beaverbrook’s Daily Express. 
“The policy of Dr. Adenauer would lead 
to war.” To Lord Rothermere’s Daily 
Mail, “the self-important old chancellor” 
was reminiscent of “a bullfrog who puffed 
himself up until he burst.” 

British Hints. Britain’s suspicious 
mood reflected economic divisions as well 
as political differences. Watching the 
steady growth of economic ties and the 
nascent sense of “European identity” in 
the six Common Market nations, Britain 
increasingly feels itself odd man. out in 
Western Europe, and considers this not 
the result of British unwillingness to pay 
the price of European membership but 
the fault of Adenauer’s and De Gaulle’s 
alliance. Prime Minister Macmillan, see- 
ing Ike alone at Chequers, was expected 
to spend some of his time deploring not 
Khrushchev’s behavior but De Gaulle’s 
and urging increased U.S. pressure on De 
Gaulle to “reopen Europe’s doors.” 

French Pride. Touchiest of all for Ike 
to handle, as he well knew, would be 
Charles de Gaulle. Paris last week or- 
dered out the red carpet for Ike, “as an 





“Cominc-Ovut BALL” 
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occasion for the government and the pop- 
ulation to manifest its sympathy for the 
former Commander in Chief of the Allied 
armies and present President of the U.S.” 
There will be a procession down the 
Champs-Elysées, and Ike will be put up 
in the royal suite of the Quai D’Orsay, 
where Britain’s George VI slept. But be- 
hind this “simple gesture of courtesy,” 
reported Le Monde authoritatively, lies 
a “certain bad humor, almost bitterness,” 
which De Gaulle manifested to his minis- 
ters in recent Cabinet meetings. 

De Gaulle, said Le Monde, is ‘‘particu- 
larly sensitive to the ‘historical’ character 
of the opening of a direct dialogue be- 
tween the U.S. and the Soviet Union. In 
his eyes, it is the end of a great postwar 
phase and at the same time of a great evo- 
lution in the conception of the Atlantic 
Alliance: one of its members, the most 
important one [U.S.], has been led into 
behaving as a lone rider going to speak 
with the other camp. The partners would 
be justified in considering that the jurid- 
ical obligation of solidarity is, if not 
broken, at least seriously diminished. How 
can one reproach the other partners if 
they are looking from now on for means 
to develop their external policy and to 
make their voices heard in other formulas 
in another framework?” 

Or, as French Premier Michel Debré 
put it, in a speech to his Loire Valley 
constituents at week's end, “To avoid be- 
ing crushed by agreements between very 
great powers, a nation like France must 
be in a position to make itself heard and 
understood.” The idea of France as the 
leader of a European “third force” still 
attracts De Gaulle, though other Euro- 
pean nations (Italy in particular) made 
it clear that they were not interested in 
having France speak for them. 

Eisenhower was being briefed on what 
else to expect from France’s proud Pres- 
ident. De Gaulle would certainly reassert 
France’s claim to join Britain and the 
U.S. in a NATO “super-directorate”; he 
would demand to know why the U.S. re- 
fuses to pass on atomic secrets to France 
when it gives them to Britain, and he 
would ask for support of French policy 
in Algeria, still miffed by U.S. abstention 
on the close vote on Algeria in the last 
U.N. Assembly. On none of these points 
was De Gaulle likely to be fully satistied. 

If all of this seemed a long way from 
what to say to Khrushchev, it also re- 
flected a subtle shift in European atti- 
tudes. There was no ganging-up on the 
U.S., as there had been in the past, as an 
impetuous or inflexible or incompetent 
leader. Instead, Western Europeans were 
enlisting U.S. help in their troubles with 
one another. De Gaulle alone this time 
had a bone to pick with the U.S. And to 
judge by his memoirs and his private 
remarks, he had always excepted Dwight 
Eisenhower, in World War II and after 
when complaining about Allied neglect 
and mistreatment. 
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TURKEY 


Tortured American Sergeants 

Shortly before 1 o'clock one morning 
in early August, U.S. Army Sergeant 
Dale McCuistion, 27, driving through the 
streets of Izmir, Turkey, headquarters of 
NATO land forces in southeastern Europe, 
was crowded over to the curb. Men in 
plain clothes poured out of an unmarked 
civilian car and a Jeep, yanked McCuis- 
tion out of his station wagon. Convinced 
that he was about to be robbed, Mc- 
Cuistion put up a fight, but was soon 
overpowered and hustled off to a dun- 
geonlike room underneath an old stable. 

According to the story McCuistion 
later told his superiors, an  English- 
speaking Turk, later identified as an agent 
of the Turkish Finance Ministry, charged 
McCuistion with black-market purchases 
of Turkish lire. When McCuistion denied 
the charge, five Turks began to work him 
over. For 18 hours he went without water, 
food or sleep while his captors questioned 
and “beat me unmercifully. They rabbit- 
punched me from behind and kicked me. 
I was afraid they would kill me.” 

An Old Turkish Custom. Early the 
following morning, while McCuistion was 
still being held incommunicado, Turkish 
police picked up U.S. Air Force Sergeant 
Giacomo Recevuto of Brooklyn. And 
that afternoon Izmir Police Chief Nevzat 
Emrealp informed NATO authorities 
that he wanted to have “a little talk” 
about currency black-marketing with two 
other U.S. sergeants, James D. King of 
Ruth, Miss. and Joseph Proietti of Mt. 
Kisco, N.Y. Emrealp did not mention 
that his men had already extracted from 
the Turkish manager of the NATO non- 
coms’ club in Izmir a confession implicat- 
ing King—a confession subsequently re- 
pudiated by the club manager, who, as a 
result of his “questioning,” was still in the 
hospital, Assured that King and Proietti 
would not be arrested, NATO officers 
turned them over to Emrealp—and Em- 
realp promptly arrested them. 

While Turkish cops without a search 
warrant ransacked Sergeant King’s house 
under the terrified eyes of his wife and 
children, King himself was taken not to 
jail but to the stable dungeon. There, says 
King, he was introduced to an old Turkish 
custom: the bastinado. As he hung head 
down from a rafter, two Turks took turns 
beating the soles of his bare feet with a 
“rubber or leather stick.” 

Stolen Papers. It was two days after 
McCuistion’s disappearance before NATO 
headquarters got interested. When Briga- 
der General Paul Hollister, NATO chief 
of staff in Izmir, protested to Turkish 
authorities, Tough Cop Emrealp at first 
denied knowledge of McCuistion’s arrest. 
Finally the Turks agreed to show Mc- 
Cuistion and King to a U.S. colonel— 
who reported that both men were “in bad 
shape.”’ It took ten more days for NATO 
to learn of the charges against the four 
sergeants, and by this time NATO offi- 
cers also discovered that someone had 
stolen McCuistion’s finance records from 
a safe in NATO headquarters. 
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SERGEANT Date McCvultstTIon 
Should the gaze be averted? 


According to the Turkish police, the 
four sergeants among them had bought 
about $15,000 worth of lire at black- 
market rates, i.e., at 11 or 12 to the dollar 
instead of at the official 9 to the dollar. 
For this, Izmir’s public prosecutor last 
week demanded up to 25 years for Mc- 
Cuistion and lesser prison sentences for 
the other three. 

Private Business. Under a status-of- 
forces treaty with the U.S., Turkish courts 
have jurisdiction over crimes committed 
by U.S. servicemen outside the line of 
duty. But U.S. officers at NATO could 
and did start assembling affidavits on the 
sergeants’ complaints of brutality. (Wrote 
Lieut. General Paul D. Harkins in a re- 
port to the Pentagon: “There seems little 
doubt that Sergeants McCuistion and 
King were mistreated.” ) 

But then diplomacy raised its familiar 
head. After all, Turkey is a stout ally and 
determinedly anti-Communist. The U.S. 
has given it approximately $2 billion in 
economic and military aid, and tries to 
avert its gaze from the increasingly dicta- 
torial tendencies shown in a lively dem- 
ocratic country by Premier Adnan Men- 
deres. After first word got out last week 
about the sergeants’ case, Donald B. Eddy, 
U.S. consul in Izmir, spent nearly an hour 
trying to persuade NATO's Hollister to 
withdraw the report to the Pentagon. 
When Hollister refused, Eddy issued a 
statement to the Turkish press declaring 
that U.S. doctors had examined McCuis- 
tion and King and had found no injuries 
save a bruise on McCuistion’s shoulder, 
“which he might have received while re- 
sisting arrest.” When Eddy was reminded 
that NATO sources had given newsmen a 
detailed account of the tortures inflicted 
on McCuistion and King, he starchily re- 
plied: “In my opinion, it is impossible 
for a responsible American officer to give 
out such a story.” 

But the case of the tortured sergeants 





had gone beyond the stage where it could 
be papered over by press releases and 
morning-coat pronouncements. The Izmir 
public prosecutor's office took a belated 
interest in the brutality charges. (In a 
parade of “suspects” in Izmir jail, both 
McCuistion and King identified three 
Turkish Ministry of Finance agents as 
their torturers.) And at week’s end U.S. 
Ambassador to Turkey Fletcher War- 
ren came flying back to the U.S. on what 
the State Department insisted was “pri- 
vate business.” Along with Warren, “by 
pure coincidence,” came a colonel from 
the Air Force judge advocate’s office in 
Ankara. 


SAHARA 
Cloud over the Desert 


The desert settlement of Hammoudia, 
some 25 miles down the sand track from 
Reggan in the southwest French Sahara, is 
the front gate of a huge military reserve 
where 4,500 French technicians and troops 
work among the intricate gadgets of the 
Atomic Age. Near by are underground 
workshops, rows of air-conditioned huts, 
and an airstrip fit for jets. To the south 
is the emptiness of the Tanezrouft—the 
“thirst country” of the central Sahara-- 
where France will most likely test its late 
starter in the atomic race: a model T 
bomb too big for their airplanes and too 
crude even to compare with recent gen- 
erations of U.S., British and Russian nu- 
clear devices. Knowing their first bomb 
to be primitive, the French are anxious 
not so much to catch up with other atom- 
ic powers overnight as to capture political 
prestige by becoming Member No. 4 of 
the exclusive “nuclear club.” 

Nuclear politics was also plain last week 
in the rising clamor against the French 
holding the tests at all. The Communists, 
of course, were in full cry against the idea 
(“a plot to terrorize African peoples into 
renouncing the struggle for freedom,” 
screamed Moscow Radio), but more im- 
portant were the protests of nine inde- 
pendent African states meeting in Mon- 
rovia, Liberia, who voted unanimously to 
condemn the experiments. Finally break- 
ing their long silence on their Sahara 
plans, the French told the African states 
that the tests would take place in a “deso- 
late region totally uninhabited . . . in the 
dead center of the Sahara about 2,750 
kilometers (1,709 miles) from Monrovia,” 
and closer in fact to Paris itself. Fallout, 
insisted the French government, would be 
“in regions of several hundred kilometers 
where there is no known life,” unlike U.S. 
experiments within 80 miles of Las Vegas, 
Russian explosions less than 150 miles 
from Semipalatinsk. 

When would the French explode their 
bomb? “It would be unreasonable to make 
such an experiment in the Sahara at the 
period of greatest heat,” said a French 
official. The heat was of two kinds—the 
summer sun, which lasts until mid-Sep- 
tember, and the September U.N. General 
Assembly session, where the French face 
a closer vote on the Algerian question. 
January seems like better political weather. 
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Peter Robinson 
Puovut SANANIKONE 
Trouble from the east. 


LAOS 
The Old One-Two 


Cheek by jowl with all the cheery 
advance stories about the Eisenhower- 
Khrushchev talks last week in U.S. news- 
papers were brief and confusing reports 
of trouble in just the kind of far-off place 
where Communists like to probe Western 
intentions. Probably half of all Americans 
would stumble in pronouncing Laos and 
even more have trouble locating it. 

Laos (pronounced Lah-oze) is a faith- 
fully Buddhist kingdom known as “the 
land of a million elephants,” which five 
years ago was carved out of French Indo- 
China in the Geneva conference after 
Dienbienphu. It has Communists to the 
north of it (China), Communists to the 
east of it (North Viet Nam), and Commu- 
nists inside it (the Pathet Lao), Only 18 
months ago it seemed to be slipping inex- 
orably toward Red rule. As the result of a 
queer, credulous armistice with its own 
Communist rebels, the Laotian govern- 
ment reserved two of its Cabinet posts for 
Communists and agreed to absorb two 
battalions of Communist rebels into the 
royal Laotian army. 

But in a scant year since taking office 
hard-driving Premier Phoui Sananikone 
55, has reversed this tide. Publicly lining 
Laos up “on the side of the free world,” 
Phoui (pronounced Pwee) cleansed his 
government of Communists and success- 
fully “integrated” the army, i.e., interned 
one of the rebel units—a move that sent 
the other fleeing toward Communist North 
Viet Nam. He made it clear that he no 
longer wanted any part of the three-power 
(Poland, India, Canada) international 
control commission established by the 
1954 Geneva agreement, for while the 
Canadians sat around frustrated, the Reds 
used the Poles to keep close tab on 
Laos. Things were going well for the 
West in Laos. 
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Cleft Stick. The Reds struck back. 
Despite the monsoon rains that were pour- 
ing down, sweeping away airstrips and 
flooding the valleys, Communist-led Black 
Thai tribesmen, trained and equipped in 
North Viet Nam, last month invaded the 
remote northern Laotian provinces of 
Phongsaly and Samneua. Slipping expert- 
ly through the suffocating jungle, the Red 
guerrillas surprised one small Laotian army 
garrison after another, inflicted 300 casual- 
ties on government forces and captured 
several villages lying astride the classic 
invasion route into Laos from the battle- 
renowned village of Dienbienphu. 

In the Laotian capital of Vientiane 
Phoui ordered a roundup of top Laotian 
Communists, including the biggest of them 
all, Red Prince Souphanouvong, nephew 
of Laos’ ailing, 74-year-old king. The royal 
Laotian army, though hampered by a 
communications system that in forward 
jungle areas consists of runners carrying 
messages in cleft sticks, slowly succeeded 
in reconquering most of the lost villages. 
Early last week Vientiane reported that 
the bulk of the Communist forces had ap- 
parently withdrawn, leaving behind 1,000 
men “to conduct political activity and 
prepare for the next action by Communist 
troops. 

Yankee, Go Home! Just when the Red 
efforts seemed to be flagging, Communist 
China leaped in last week to heat things 
up. At first, Peking's propaganda line on 
Laos had been curiously restrained—pre- 
sumably because Chairman Mao Tse-tung 
and all the top leaders have been away 
from Peking, hashing over their domestic 
difficulties at a secret conclave in the prov- 
inces. (Best guess as to their meeting 
place: the northwestern Chinese city of 
Sian, which fortnight ago received an oth- 
erwise inexplicable visit from North Viet 
Nam’s goat-bearded Ho Chi Minh.) Last 
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Ho Cur MINH 
Advice from the north. 


week, as if to make up for lost time, Red 
China’s Foreign Ministry burst out with 
implied threats reminiscent of those that 
preceded Mao's intervention in the Ko- 
rean war. 

“Sole responsibility for the present sit- 
uation,’ charged Radio Peking, “rests with 
the U.S. and the Sananikone government.” 
Peking accused the U.S. of trying to turn 
Laos into a U.S. military base. “This nat- 
urally poses a threat to China and | North] 
Viet Nam. To eliminate the tension in 
Laos, all American military personnel and 
arms and ammunition must be withdrawn, 
all U.S. military bases must be abolished.” 

Time for Anti-Thaw. Fact is, as Peking 
well knows, that the U.S. has no bases 
in Laos and U.S. “troops” there consist of 
70 men supervising the supply of light 
World War II U.S. weapons to the royal 
Laotian army, plus 100 army officers on 
inactive duty assigned to a French milk 
tary training mission. 

Militarily, the conflict in Laos was 
strictly small bore. Why, then, had Red 
China wheeled up such heavy political 
artillery? The minimum Communist am 
bition 1 ty be to frighten Phoui into ac 
cepting return of the international control 
commission and readmitting the Laotian 
Reds into his government. But this seemed 
hardly worth a fuss that might queer 
Khrushchev’'s trip to the U.S.—unless, as 
some British diplomats speculate, it was 
Mao’s way of reminding Khrushchev tnat 
Red China does not want any thaw in 
U.S.-Russian relations. The U.S. State De- 
partment, however, implicitly accused 
Moscow of complicity in the Laos invasion 
(after all, Ho Chi Minh had just been in 
Moscow ). 

Washington is resigned to the fact that 
whenever the East-West conflict in Europe 
and the Middle East temporarily eases up, 
trouble breaks out in Asia. But whether or 
not the trouble was Mao’s doing alone, 
or Moscow’s too, there was nothing hap- 
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hazard about it. When joined with Pe- 
king’s saber rattling against India (see be- 
low), it became clear that Red China was 
in the mood to make trouble. Peking may 
hesitate to start up Quemoy again (having 
been thrown off last time), it may fear 
new hostilities in Korea, but it is plainly 
determined to start something on_ its 
southern frontiers. 


INDIA 


Precarious Frontiers 

Through the years, Primg Minister 
Jawaharlal Nehru has leaned precariously 
backward to stay on good terms with Red 
China, to profess mutual belief in the 
five peaceful principles. and to sponsor 
Communist China's membership in the 
U.N. But last week in India it was be- 
coming increasingly clear that Peking’s 
Communists just will not be friends. 

“China has launched a virtual cold war 
against India,” grumbled New Delhi’s 
Hindustan Times. Nehru, of course, did 
not go that far. But he too complained 
last week that, having overrun Tibet 
while India kept quiet, the Reds have de- 
clared Indian currency illegal in Tibet and 
started a crackdown on Indian traders, 
even refused to recognize Indian jurisdic- 
tion over thousands of Indians resident 
in Tibet. (“These persons who have been 
residing in Tibet for long periods are, to 
all intents and purposes, Chinese nation- 
als,” said Peking.) The chance that the 
12,396 Tibet refugees in India would be 
able to return to their homeland soon is 
“very small,” said Nehru. 

The Deep Freeze. The Chinese now 
insist that even India’s consul in Lhasa 
carry an identity card. And India’s once 
well-treated ambassador to Peking is now 
getting the deep-freeze treatment pre- 
viously reserved for the out-of-favor Yu- 
goslav ambassador. 

Even more distressing to Indians are 
China's covetous glances at the Hima- 
layan buffer states of Sikkim and Bhutan, 
both of them Indian protectorates, and 
Ladakh, the eastern portion of India’s 
Kashmir. Indians have long complained 
of “cartographic aggression” by China in 
mapping these areas as parts of China. At 


a mass meeting in Lhasa last month, 
China's top warlord in Tibet, General 
Chang Kuo-hua, went further. “Bhuta- 
nese, Sikkimese and Ladakhis form a 


united family in Tibet,” said he. “They 
have always been subject to Tibet and 
to the great motherland of China. They 
must once again be united and taught the 
Communist doctrine.” The border coun- 
tries are “like lice in our clothing,” said 
another speaker, who demanded they be 
“cleansed.” Asked about the Red gen- 
eral’s remarks, Nehru commented: “It 
would be an extremely foolish person who 
would make the remarks attributed to this 
gentleman.” As for the “very large Chi- 
nese forces all over Tibet.’ said Nehru, 
India “is quite awake and alert over the 
matter.” 

The McMahon Frontier. The classic 
Chinese-Indian borders were set in 1914 
at a meeting in Simla of British, Chi- 
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nese and Tibetan representatives, presided 
over by Sir Henry McMahon. That meet- 
ing gave China nominal suzerainty over 
inner Tibet but not the right to interfere 
with its internal administration, and de- 
lineated a frontier between India and Ti- 
bet, following the spur of the Himalayas 
through wild and remote country. De- 
clared Nehru last week: “So far as we 
are concerned the McMahon line is the 
firm frontier, firm by treaty, firm by 
right, firm by usage and firm by geog- 
raphy.” Therefore he could not under- 
stand what Chou En-lai meant by refer- 
ring to China’s “undefined frontiers with 
its southern neighbors.” 

Nonetheless, come fall, India again in- 
tends to sponsor Red China’s admission 


Wolter Bennett 
JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 
Beginning to see Red. 


to the U.N. But no longer with the old 
unanimity. “Is there no limit to the hu- 
miliations and harassments we are pre- 
pared to accept at China’s hands?” asked 
the /ndian Express. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Notes from the Top 


The slings and arrows of Britain's Angry 
Young Men are oft directed at the Estab- 
lishment, a currently fashionable name for 
that power elite of England's Top People 
who went to school and church together 
and now read the Jimes, rather offhand- 
edly run the country, and impor- 
tant—mysteriously “keep in touch.” 
Tongue in cheek, London’s Queen Maga- 
zine last week published its own Establish- 
ment Chronicle, on the ground that things 
had changed since the simple old days of 
the Old Boy Network, whose members 
were quiet, not flashy, unruffled, unobtru- 
sively powerful, never admitted mistakes, 
never resigned. 

In chatty, alumni-bulletin fashion. the 
Establishment Chronicle noted: “We have 
lost touch with the following old boys: A. 


most 





Eden, G. Burgess, D. Maclean, O. Mosley,” 
and offered condolences to Number 96453. 
“Betjeman, J. Our great friend, this poet 
has aspired to write esoteric verse. Unfor- 
tunately his work has now received gener- 
al acclaim .. .”’ Current members in good 
standing include Lord Mountbatten, Eve- 
lyn Waugh, Sir Gladwyn Jebb, T. S. Eliot, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, Prime Min- 
ister Harold Macmillan and Colonial Sec- 
retary Alan Lennox-Boyd, but not Labor 
Party Leader Hugh Gaitskell (though he 
is an Oxford man); Press Lords Kemsley 
and Astor,.but not Beaverbrook (no col- 
lege). In its correspondence columns the 
Establishment Chronicle approvingly pub- 
lished the letter of an M.P. aspiring to 
membership in the Establishment: “Sir, I 
am the brother of a Lord, I have married 
an Honourable . . . I shoot and fish well. 
I have a booming voice and am very tall. 
I was a very good soldier. I am pro- 
hanging. I hate Nasser. I love the Prime 
Minister.” 

But the bulk of the Chronicle was given 
over to the governing board’s revised rules, 
since the editors had detected “a certain 
degree of confusion” among members over 
Establishment standards, i.e., Sir David 
“Eccles wearing those fearful shiny shoes, 
Churchill Minor [ Randolph] going on too 
much.” Among the Establishment rules: 
@ No one must be allowed to achieve a 
position of real importance unless he is a 
member. 

There is nothing which cannot be fixed 
over three large whiskies, a chukker of 
polo or a rubber of bridge. 

@ Power may be discreetly misused for 
the following purposes: 

a) to cover up mistakes 

b) to provide for one’s family 

c) to preserve law and order 

d) to keep Selwyn Lloyd in office. 

@ Members must on no account lead 
scandalous lives until they are in such a 
position that the newspapers dare not 
reveal the facts. 

Churchill Major is not a member, but 
must be treated as if he were. 


The Ghost Knocks 


In the 43 years since Roger Casement 
was hanged in England’s Pentonville Pris- 
on and laid away in a grave of quicklime, 
successive British governments have been 
haunted by Yeats’s doggerel: 


The ghost of Roger Casement 
Is beating on the door. 


Dublin-born Roger Casement, knighted 
in tgtr for services to His Majesty's con- 
sular service, had been caught after being 
put ashore on a wild stretch of the Irish 
coast by a German U-boat on Good Fri- 
day, 1916, when an Irish rebellion was in 
the making. What seemed to the British 
government a clear case of treason was to 
many an Irishman patriotism. 

Many Englishmen, including G. K. 
Chesterton, Arthur Conan Doyle, John 
Galsworthy and the Webbs, pleaded in 
vain that Casement’s life be spared. When 
he was hanged, a storm of anti-British 
feeling rose among the Irish in the U.S. 
just at a time when the British were eager 
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to get the U.S. into World War I on their 
side. Something had to be done and quick- 
ly, the British government decided, to 
discredit the name of Roger Casement. 
Soon prominent figures on both sides of 
the Atlantic began to hear strange tales 
about Casement’s scandalous “black dia- 
ries.” These, it was slyly suggested, were 
the most detailed records ever kept about 
one man’s homosexual orgies. 

The Home Office's legal adviser told the 
Cabinet that Casement had “completed 
the full cycle of sexual degeneracy,” and 
he urged that the government, “by judi- 
cious means, use these diaries to prevent 
Casement from attaining martyrdom.” 
His advice was followed. The diaries were 
shown to King George V, who was shocked 
at their degeneracy; so was the Archbish- 
op of Canterbury. More to the point, they 
were shown to U.S. Ambassador Walter 
Hines Page with the casual remark by 
Prime Minister Asquith that he “need not 
be particular’ about whom he might in 
turn show them to. Gradually the pro- 
Casement agitation in the U.S. began to 
die away, but the ghost that has haunted 
the case ever since was the question: Were 
the black diaries genuine, or were they 
forged as a clever piece of wartime propa- 
ganda by the British? 

Do Not Disturb. In 1930 a University 
College, Cork, professor asked permission 
to examine the diaries in connection with 
a biography he was writing. Back from the 
Home Office came the abrupt reply that 
was to be the policy of every government, 
Labor or Tory, since: “It was decided long 
ago not to make any official statement as 
to the existence or nonexistence of these 
diari In time another theory gained 
wide currency: that Casement had merely 
copied detailed descriptions of homosexual 
practices from the writings of a cruel 
employer in Peru whose exposure had 
helped win Casement his knighthood. Ac- 
cording to this theory, Scotland Yard had 
forged Casement’s handwriting in places, 
so that his copied descriptions would ap- 
pear to be autobiographical. 

In 1955 another Casement biographer— 
British Journalist René MacColl—was re- 
buffed by the Home Office. A year later, 
when Montgomery Hyde, M.P. for Bel- 
fast, suggested that the government might 
at least let experts examine the diaries for 
forgery, he was told that despite “inflam- 
matory allegations” against the govern- 
ment, official papers were never published 
until “considerable time has elapsed.” Ap- 
parently 40 years’ wait was not enough. 
But continued secrecy only whetted curi- 
osity. Only when a French publisher got 
hold of portions of the text that had been 
copied back in 1916, and published them 
this spring (a shorter version was also 
published in New York), did the Home 
Office finally relent. 

"Frightful Collection." Since the dia- 
ries had turned out to be “of some his- 
torical interest,” Home Secretary R. A. 
(“Rab”) Butler said, to much laughter in 
the House of Commons, the government 
would allow a few historians and other 
qualified and responsible persons to see 
them. And so one morning last week a 
green metal box was brought up from the 
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strong room of the Public Records Office 
and placed before Biographer MacColl 
and Montgomery Hyde, M.P. 

Inside were five shabby notebooks, all 
written in the same tight hand, over the 
period 1903 to 1911. Wrote MacColl later: 
“A record of vice perhaps unparalleled in 
the English language.” And nowhere was 
there “the slightest sign that this frightful 
collection is other than absolutely genu- 
ine.” Hyde was also convinced that the 
diaries were genuine, but could not be sure 
whether Casement “committed all these 
acts or whether they were fantasies of a 
disordered mind.” 

Before the week was out, only one per- 
son who had been shown the diaries (the 
Dublin chairman of the Casement Repa- 
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An unparalleled record of vice. 


triation Committee) went away still un- 
convinced. Barrister Letitia Denny Fair- 
field, a Casement expert and sister of 
Author Rebecca West, declared: “I ex- 
amined the diaries with a large magnify- 
ing glass, and I couldn't see any trace 
whatever that they were forged or inter- 
fered with at all.” Brian Inglis, editor of 
the London Spectator and formerly of the 
/rish Times, had previously supported the 
forgery thesis, but “a few minutes study 
sufficed to convince me that Casement 
was the author. Nobody could have forged 
so much so cleverly.” 


FRANCE 
The Cashier & the Con Man 


Renato Grassi was not the kind of 
traveler who heeds the advice of the 
American Express Co. to carry no more 
than $50 in cash. A slim, 36-year-old 
Italian with a weakness for tall brunettes, 
fast Lancias, and all-night stands at the 
roulette tables, Grassi liked to have as 
much as $250,000 worth of francs in his 
little black briefcase when he took off for 
weekends at French casinos. The trouble 
was, Grassi invariably lost—and the cash 





belonged to the American Express Co. 

Convicted on a forgery charge in his 
native Italy, Grassi started commuting 
to Paris in 1955, lived in style and passed 
himself off as a “director of Fiat.” His 
connections seemed to impress George 
Allen, the modestly salaried chief cashier 
of American Express in Paris. Allen, who 
comes from Philadelphia, was a model of 
American-in-Paris respectability, living in 
a plainly furnished apartment, his biggest 
extravagance a Sunday picnic in Fon- 
tainebleau forest with his wife and two 
little girls, after passing the plate at 
Sunday morning services at the American 
Church. 

One day the flashy Grassi asked Allen 
for a loan of $30,000 for a month, saying 
it would save him the trouble of bank 
charges. Allen obliged with a check drawn 
on the American Express bank in Rome. 
Punctually at month’s end, Grassi re- 
paid it. After a second $30,000 loan, 
which he also repaid promptly, Grassi 
had Allen completely gulled. Grassi rapid- 
ly obtained three successive “loans” of 
American Express funds totaling an in- 
credible $670,000, and Allen concealed 
the transactions. 

But as adept as Grassi was at getting 
money, he was even better at losing it. 
Last month, in one three-day spree in 
Monte Carlo, he dropped $490,000. A 
few days later, at Le Touquet, he lost 
heavily again, this time ironically playing 
beside an American businessman on va- 
cation—Ralph Thomas Reed, president 
of American Express Co. Reed was not 
the only one who wondered at the reck- 
lessness of the mysteriously affluent Itali- 
an. A Parisian gossip columnist wrote an 
item about “a young Italian, Mr. Grassi, 
who never than one million 
francs at a time at roulette,’ and makes 
the casino manager “shudder.” 

Another who shuddered, at reading the 
item, was Cashier Allen. In alarm, he 
phoned Grassi and asked him to return 
the money. When Grassi could fork up 
only $50,000 of it, Allen worried for three 
weeks, finally confessed to American Ex- 
press officials, and then to the police. Had 
Allen given Grassi the money to speculate 
on promise of a share of the profit? The 
hapless Allen would only say, “I had no 
idea he was a gambler . . . He lived at 
the Georges V Hotel. How could I have 
any suspicion that he wasn’t honest?” 


THE FAR EAST 
The Rains Came 


In Asia the heavens opened, the earth 
rumbled, and millions suffered under the 
pestilences of a hard season. 

Formosa. When Clerk Tsai Yung-ting 
awoke at 2 a.m., the rain had been falling 
for hours on the sleeping coastal village 
of Houlung. Too late, he rushed down to 
the sea wall—to find the dike watchmen 
asleep and the water pouring through. By 
the time he got back to rouse the sleeping 
village, the torrent was already waist- 
high. That night Tsai and 29 others of 
Houlung’s 100 people died. 

Most of Formosa’s 10 million popula- 
tion are clustered along the island’s west- 
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ern coastal plains, in the shadow of 
mountain ranges from which streams fall 
precipitously and fan out through dike- 
guarded channels. The rains started first 
in the north. Later, in the central part of 
the island, a record 4o inches of rain fell 
onto the rocky hills. then raced down ih 
torrents that carried tumbling rocks the 
size of pumpkins along with them to bat- 
ter dikes on the plain below. Changhua, 
a city of 70,000 people, was inundated. 
At one village near by, 15 people, ma- 
rooned on a knoll, saved themselves by 
clinging to the tails of water buffalo that 
swam to dry land. 

Formosan troops worked desperately 
to rescue tens of thousands trapped by 
the floods, and an American aircraft car- 
rier rushed 20 helicopters over from Hong 
Kong to help save lives and distribute 
rice. As the waters receded, officials 
counted about 650 dead, 750 seriously 
injured, 750 people missing and a quarter 
million homeless—victims of Formosa’s 
worst floods of the century. 

Before flood workers could finish their 
job, an earthquake struck another part of 
the island, killing 16, leaving thousands 
homeless in southern Formosa. 

Mainland China was having its own 
troubles with the elements. Peking re- 
ported that Honan province was suffering 
a cruel drought, while at the same time 
severe rains have flooded much of the 
Peking area in what the People’s Daily 
calls “a disaster without precedent for 
some hundred years.” Then, added the 
Chinese, swarms of locusts had moved 
into Honan, Shantung and Kiangsu prov- 
inces, stripping leaves from crops on 
thousands of acres of farmland. 

Few details came out through the total- 
itarian screen of secrecy, and it was hard 
to tell how much of Red China’s agri- 
cultural troubles were political, how much 
natural. But obviously, the disaster re- 
ports were one way to prepare Red 
China’s 650 million for food shortages 
this winter. The 1959 crop yields are 
reported sharply below normal; the usual 
propaganda boasts of “record harvests in 
China’s great leap forward’ are notably 
missing this summer, and a People’s Daily 
editorial growls that “an inclination to 
avoid hardship has found breeding ground 
among some cadres’’—leading outside ex- 
perts to suspect that many farm com- 
munes are failing to meet their quotas. 

Japan, It was typhoon season again, 
and the latest, called Georgia, smashed 
into central Honshu 150 miles southwest 
of Tokyo, cutting diagonally across the 
island before disappearing into the Sea 
of Japan. Flood waters and _ landslides 
destroyed bridges, blocked roads, isolating 
many communities. At least 139 died, 
107 were missing and 1,000 injured. 


INDONESIA 
Strike Two 


Returning from a 68-day world jaunt 
a month ago to find his country an eco- 
nomic mess and in political disarray, 
President Sukarno of Indonesia surren- 
dered to army pressure by reviving the 
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dictatorial 1945 constitution and appoint- 
ing to his powerful new “inner” Cabinet 
not a single Communist Party member 
(Time, July 20). Last week the Commu- 
nists, who still claim 1.500,0c00 members, 
got another slap. On the very day that 
their newspaper Harian Rakjat ( People’s 
Daily) announced the convening of their 
big sixth national congress next week, 
Army Chief of Staff Abdul Haris Nasu- 
tion ordered that the congress be “post- 
poned indefinitely.” It would, he said, 
only “sharpen political tensions.” 


EGYPT 
Fringe Benefits 


Moving among the tables in the Ibis 
café in Cairo’s new Nile Hilton Hotel, 
pretty Afaf Abou Ali, 22, daughter of a 
well-to-do Alexandria family and owner of 
a B.A. degree from Alexandria University, 
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went about her waitress job with more 
spirit than the job usually gets elsewhere 
in the world. After all, jobs for long- 
sheltered Egyptian women have until 
lately been few and far between, and her 
$150 a month at the Hilton was three 
times what she could earn in government 
work. Besides, there were unexpected 
fringe benefits: one day a guest who made 
a point of always sitting at one of Afaf’s 
tables said: “Would you like to come to 
Kuwait and work?” She did not get the 
proposal at first until he made it clear— 
“as a wife.” Dr. Yehia Omar Khalid in- 
troduced himself, the pair took the next 
train to Alexandria to meet Afaf’s parents, 
and last week they were married. 

In the six months since the Nile Hilton 
opened, five of its 32 waitresses (who 
must be presentable and well educated 
to get Hilton jobs) have left to be mar- 
ried, making the Hilton such a popular 
employer that a large percentage of girls 
are among the 40,000 people who have 


applied there for jobs. A Cairo transit 
firm hired 25 lady conductors, responding 
to President Gamal Abdel Nasser’s pro- 
gram for the economic emancipation of 
Egyptian women. Within six months most 
of the girl conductors had married either 
drivers or passengers. Today only three 
are left on the job. Though Cairo’s 
Moslem women have not been kept in 
purdah in modern times, the new chance 
for Arabs coming from stricter regions to 
meet respectable women casually is ap- 
parently an overpowering experience. 

One marriage contractor in Cairo, see- 
ing his business opportunities changing, 
was professionally all for it. Said he: 
“Like any merchandise, when it is exhib- 
ited properly, it finds a buyer. When 
girls sit back in their homes, nobody 
sees them.” 


RED CHINA 


Selling the Heirlooms 

Although Red China law strictly forbids 
the export of antiques, the Communist 
government itself conducts a thriving, sur- 
reptitious trade in ancient objets d’art. It 
does so through an organization called the 
Peking Arts and Crafts Co., which com- 
mands high prices for bronzes and porce- 
lain slipped out to selected dealers in 
Hong Kong and Europe. Included last 
week in the latest selection of mainland 
art wares showing up in Hong Kong shops 
was a sizable portion of loot from Tibet. 
For $50 and up, customers could choose 
from dozens of gilded bronze temple stat- 
ues of Buddha, silver Tibetan chalices and 
ornately carved coral bracelets. Many 
were the kind of things Tibetans use in 
daily life and worship, and obviously had 
not been willingly surrendered. 

In Stockholm a much more impressive 
haul from China sat in a customs shed. It 
was a treasure hoard picked up in Peking 
by Nils Nessim, 43, a Swedish carpet deal- 
er and importer. On a previous trip to Red 
China last year he had bought only modern 
carpets, ivory and porcelain. This time, 
taken down winding Peking streets to out- 
of-the-way antique shops, Nessim said he 
had stumbled onto a marvelous bronze 
figure of a six-armed, three-faced god 
crowned with a headdress of flames, ex- 
citedly asked if he might buy it. Told that 
he might, Nessim realized he was getting 
an official green light, started off on a buy- 
ing spree. 

Within the next two weeks he spent 
several hundred thousand dollars for 2,127 
items, including 250 pieces from the Ming 
dynasty (A.D. 1368-1644), 30 rare ob- 
jects from the Sung period (A.D. 960- 
1279), more than 1,800 fine 18th and roth 
century hand-woven silk carpets, many 
ivory, jade, bronze and wood figures, 
porcelain bowls. Some, but not all, were 
museum pieces. 

Nessim insists that he got his collection 
out through some bureaucratic error, but 
his Chinese export permit looked official 
enough. Presumably the Chinese Reds 
agreed to sell some of the family heir- 
looms simply because they needed the 
money for foreign exchange. 
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and this competitive braking fest proves 


Firestone Rubber-X* assures longer-lasting, skid-resistant safety. That’s one reason Firestones set 
the pace on automotive proving grounds where a tough testing program appraises original equipment tires. 


Continuously and systematically, automotive engineers push tires to their limits of endurance. They spend 


months testing them under every driving condition. Under hurtling high speeds they measure Firestones for 
traction with heart-gripping “panic stops.” They look for sure-footed safety on both wet and dry pavements. 


Through these and other comprehensive tests, automobile engineers compare Firestones with other tires 


for safety, quiet, comfort and a dozen other factors that affect your driving. From firsthand experienc: 
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these engineers discover which tires meet the exacting standards of the world’s most competitive industry. 
That’s why, again this year, so many new cars are rolling off assembly lines on Firestone tires. And that’s 
a good thing to remember next time you need tires. Only 
Firestones give you track-tested and proved performance 
of Firestone Rubber-X—the longest-wearing rubber ever BETTER RUBBER FROM START TO FINISH 
used in Firestone tires. Buy them now, on convenient 


terms if you wish, at your nearby Firestone Dealer or Store. Gonvriet 
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New Bonus-Load pickup bodies Most practical “wagon” made, _ Lightweight Metro-Lite® models | ‘Tandem-axle INTERNATIONAL Trucks 
extend flush with cab. Choice the Travelall® rides 8 adults need less maintenance. Smart have gasoline or diesel power, 
of 7- or 814-ft. body lengths. in comfort—and in style! walk-in, walk-through design extra-strong cabs and chassis. 


INTERNATIONAL Trucks daily demonstrate 

their durability by handling the tough jobs. be 
When these trucks do need parts and main- 
tenance, the world’s largest exclusive truck 
service organization is ready for them! More 
than 5000 INTERNATIONAL dealers, 250 factory- 
owned branches and 12 mammoth parts de- 
pots are available. 


The convenience of these service locations 


and the knowledge of the men who staff them International Harvester Co., Chicago 
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THE HEMISPHERE 





THE AMERICAS 


"Foundation Stone" 

The words intervention and noninter- 
vention clashed last week like bayonets 
across the conference rooms of the Ameri- 
can foreign ministers’ meeting in San- 
Chile. The U.S, ardently defend- 
ed nonintervention—against the wishful 
opinion of many Latin American citizens 
who have designs on their particular ene- 
mies. But a potent majority of the 21 
ministers stuck to the proposition that in- 
tervention, no matter what the motives 
for it, is loaded with perils. By week’s 
end a strong reaffirmation of the princi- 
ples of nonintervention was the 
ence’s main achievement. 

Death to Yanquis. Fidel Castro’s rep- 
resentatives arrived early with a mob of 
pistol-toting “newsmen” in tow. At a press 
conference, Minister of State Raul Roa 
presented Cuba's argument that those who 
insisted on strict nonintervention were 
only trying to save the skin of Dominican 
Dictator Rafael Leonidas Trujillo. Cuban 
Minister of Education Armando Hart 
headed for a rally of some 2,000 Com- 
munists. Two hours of his screamed 
charges of “U.S. imperialism” sent the 
mob storming down Bernardo O'Higgins 
Avenue toward the conference-site Carre- 
ra Hotel, chanting “Death to the yanqui 
murderers!" Only solid resistance by a 
line of grim-faced police backed by high- 
pressure hoses stopped the charge. 

Secretary of State Christian Herter nev- 
er wavered. In the 15th-tloor roof-garden 
conference hall he told his fellow delegates 
that nonintervention is the “foundation 
of hemisphere relations, although 
“the principle has been subjected to se- 
rious strain. Several of the revolutionary 
efiorts directed at governments in the 
Caribbean area have set out from other 
countries. To weaken the principle of non- 
intervention in an effort to promote de- 
mocracy is self-defeating,” he emphasized, 
because the Caribbean tensions of the last 
six months have provided “just the op- 
portunity that international Communists 
are always seeking.” 

Red-Ink Octopus. What can be done 
to establish democracy and human rights 
in dictatorships? Herter proposed the “es- 
tablishment of an Organization of Ameri- 
can States commission to chart a course 
that the OAS could follow in evoking the 
maximum cooperation for the effective 
achievement of democratic principles.’ 

It was the first time Herter’s colleagues 
had heard him speak, and they were im- 
pressed. He speaks, said Colombia's Julio 
César Turbay, “the way the representa- 
tive of a great power should speak.’ Even 
Cuba's Roa said that “it was 
hopeful speec h. 

During Roa’s own turn at speaking, he 
lit into the Dominican Republic, accus- 
ing it of organizing a “foreign legion” of 
European and Asian “mercenaries” to in- 
vade Cuba. When Dominican Delegate 
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Porfirio Herrera Baez denied the charges 
Roa yelled, “I say it all over again. You 
are arming a foreign legion to invade my 
country. I mean now, in the time of Tru- 
jillo.” Cried Herrera Baez: “The octopus 
that has been writing in black ink now 
writes in red!” Shouted Roa: “Trujillo 
is a cretin!” A pounding gavel downed 
the insults in confusion, 

Next day calm returned, and the dele- 
gates. quietly discussed a straight-shooting 
definition of intervention, introduced ear- 
lier by Colombia's Turbay: supplying 
weapons to start a civil war, allowing the 
export or import o! such weapons, recrult- 
ing and training revolutionaries, permit- 
ting radio or TV broadcasts that encour- 
age rebellion in another state. 

Castro himself served notice in advance 
that nonintervention did not apply to him. 
The conference was a “farce,” he charged 
on TV, called at the urging of Trujillo. 
Ignoring him, the delegates hammered out 
their proposal for ending such threats: a 
revival of the OAS’s Inter-American Peace 
Commission, with power to investigate 


trouble on the spot. Formed after the 
1940 foreign ministers’ meeting at Ha- 
vana, the peace committee was crippled 


in 1956 by an amendment that required 
both the accuser nation and the accused 
to agree to an investigation. The renewed 
committee will eliminate that hobble. 

In another era, intervention to protect 
national interests was accepted interna- 
tional practice, and the U.S. (having in 
the Monroe Doctrine forbidden Europe 
from intervening in the Western Hemi- 
sphere) used the doctrine at San Juan 
Hill, on the Isthmus of Panama, and in 
several other Caribbean countries where 
U.S. property and business were threat- 


ened. Then, bowing to Latin American 
opinion and cries of “dollar diplomacy,” 
the U.S., under Coolidge, Hoover and 
Roosevelt, abandoned intervention, first 
in practice (the troops were withdrawn 
from three countries) and then in princi- 
ple (the U.S. signed the 1936 noninter- 
vention agreement of Buenos Aires). To- 
day the principle of nonintervention, far 
more than a weapon against out-of-date 
U.S. meddling, is a rule of law that must 
apply to all of the hemisphere’s nations. 
As Colombian President Alberto Lleras 
Camargo (onetime head of the OAS) once 
said: “A group of democratic nations may 
destroy an antidemocratic government by 
coercion and intervention. But who is go- 
ing to guarantee that a coalition of anti- 
democratic governments will not proceed 
in this identical form against a pure and 
democratic regime? 


CUBA 
Henry's Plot 


The tool of Fidel Castro’s battlefield 
victory last week was a crafty, U.S.-born 
double agent who worked so smoothly 
that he lured Castro’s enemies into the 
open at home and conned a Dominican 
invasion plane into a trap in central Cuba 
nipping the first major rebellion against 
the seven-month-old regime. 

Castro’s man was Major William Mor- 
gan, of Cleveland, Ohio. who did stockade 
time in the U.S. Army, earned his Cuban 
rank fighting Dictator Fulgencio Batista 
last year in the central Cuban mountains 
of Las Villas province (in a minor revolt 
parallel to Castro’s Sierra Maestra cam- 
paign). Approached by anti-Castro Cu- 
bans in March, Morgan went to Castro. On 
Castro’s orders, Morgan joined the plot 





Castro, CounterSpy MorGan (CENTER) & CapTuRED Reset on TV 
Out of the back room, a familiar face. 
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CATHEDRAL OF QUITO 


ECUADOR’S 150 YEARS 
The First 140 Were the Hardest 


N Quito (alt. 9,000 ft.) one cool 
morning last week, salvos of ar- 

tillery and clanging bells from 150 
churches awakened the capital and na- 
tion. People poured into the winding 
streets, cheered 6,000 parading soldiers 
and 25 stunting jets. President Camilo 
Ponce Enriquez attended a Te Deum 
in the 412-year-old cathedral, reviewed 
goose-stepping cadets, and recalled 
for assembled foreign diplomats and 
Houses of Congress a day in August 
1809—the hour of “greatest Ecuado- 
rian glory.” 

On Aug. 10, 150 years ago, a hand- 
ful of Quito Creoles rose up, overthrew 
Spanish rule for the first time in South 
America. It took three more revolts 
before Ecuador decisively crushed 
Spanish power on May 23, 1822. 
An officer named Juan José Flores 
became President, preaching freedom 
and practicing tyranny. He wrote 
three constitutions, all disregarded. 

The Great Conservative. Ecuador 
hustled Flores off to Europe in 1845 
with a pension, and underwent 15 
years of anarchy. For the next 15, the 
country was ruled by the greatest 
Ecuadorian of the roth century. Ga- 
briel Garcia Moreno hated democracy. 
He was a conservative, a working 
Roman Catholic who dressed in black, 
went daily to Mass and revered Thom- 
as 4 Kempis’ The Imitation of Christ; 
he believed that “only through force 
may good be attained.” But he also 
despised militarism, gave the country 
a uniform currency, the first highway 
between mountainous Quito and sea- 
side Guayaquil, established an efficient 
treasury, schools, an observatory, and 
provided stability so that the country 
could grow. Yet Garcia ruled that non- 
Catholics might not be citizens, sub- 
ordinated the state to the church, in 
1873 solemnly dedicated Ecuador to 
the Sacred Heart of Jesus. A leather 
worker hacked him to death in 1875. 
For the next 20 years Ecuador floun- 
dered through civil war, brigandage 
and six more dictators. 

In 1895 a businessman (Panama 
hats) named Eloy Alfaro came to 


power, began a half century of Liberal 
Party control, marked by anti-clerical- 
ism, e-g., confiscation of huge church 
estates, enactment of some of South 
America’s first divorce laws. He built 
the buckety Quito-Guayaquil railroad. 
Then in 1912, Eloy Alfaro overreached 
for a third term, and the army handed 
him over to the fickle mob, which tore 
him limb from limb. 

For 25 years after that, the generals, 
the bankers and Liberals gave Ecuador 
“chocolate prosperity,’ based on rich 
cacao plantations. Paris became the 
mecca of the planters, while back 
home the nation and the people lost 
ground, literally, to grabby neighbors: 
26,000 sq. mi. to Brazil in 1904; 
62,000 sq. mi. to Colombia in 1916; 
79,000 sq. mi. to Peru in 1942, at 
gunpoint. By 1949, the nation had 
tried 15 constitutions, 44 presidents, 
only to of whom lasted out full terms. 

Full-Term Presidents. Ecuador had 
nowhere to go but up. It did. In 1948 
Manhattan-born Galo Plaza, onetime 
football player for U.C.L.A., won elec- 
tion at the head of an independent 
ticket. Plaza, now 53 and main speaker 
at the recent Puerto Rican conference 
of U.S. Governors, gave Ecuador its 
first census, developed the world’s larg- 
est banana industry to relieve Ecua- 
dor’s dependence on witches’-broom- 
diseased cacao, offered Ecuador “chem- 
ically pure’ democracy, free of press 
censorship and police statism. He 
served out all his four years, the first 
president to do so in 28 years, boasted 
that “my full term healed Ecuador.” 
Successor José Maria Velasco Ibarra 
also served out his term (1952-56). 

Ecuador's current President, Ponce 
Enriquez, first Conservative in the of- 
fice since 1895, provided the toughest 
test of the new stability. Squeezing 
through a split in the Liberals, Ponce 
won only 29% of the vote, topped his 
nearest Liberal opponent by only .5%, 
nevertheless was confirmed, and has 
held on with only a few uprisings, so 
mild as to be almost unnoticeable. 
After 150 years, Ecuador has learned 
how to live with freedom. 





brought in some fellow officers and even 
set up his luxurious Havana home, a prize 
of war, as the meeting place. 

Rich Rebels. When Castro’s wild eco- 
nomic reforms hit Cuba’s upper class, the 
plot grew quickly. Armando Cainas Mi- 
lanés, head of the National Cattlemen's 
Association, joined, as did leading busi- 
nessmen and cashiered Batista army of- 
ficers. The plotters made Morgan delegate 
to anti-Castro groups in Miami and 
Ciudad Trujillo. 

Using the code name “Henry,”’ Morgan 
played such a convincing game, according 
to Castro, that Trujillo gave him $78,- 
750 in Miami to buy arms, sent three 
boatloads of weapons. When the con- 
spirators set a target date for an uprising 
in Havana, Castro called a halt. The top 
4o plotters were summoned to Morgan’s 
home for a “final briefing.’ Police poured 
in the doors. Castro himself stepped out 
of a back room. “What were you going 
to be minister of?” he sneered at an 
ashen-faced Havana contractor. Castro’s 
cops jailed 10,000 Cubans, most of them 
apparently unconnected with the plot, 
and uncovered tons of hidden arms. 

News of this showdown leaked to the 
papers, but the Dominicans stupidly dis- 
missed it as war-of-nerves propaganda. 
“Forward, Henry!” chattered the Domin- 
ican radio. “Contrary to the allegations of 
Fidel, Morgan is in Las Villas at the head 
of the counter-revolution.” 

Decoy. In Las Villas, Morgan urged 
the Dominicans on with a radio transmit- 
ter they had given him. “Our troops are 
advancing,”’ he said, “but we cannot do it 
all. Send the Dominican legion!” One 
night, while Castro sat in the dark under 
a nearby mango tree to watch, a Domini- 
can C-46 put down at a Las Villas strip. 
As his men yelled “Death to Castro!” 
Morgan conferred at length with a man 
in priest's garb and five civilians. Mor- 
gan’s men unloaded 13 bazookas and 40 
cases of ammunition from the plane. 

Next night the C-46 returned, flown 
by Colonel José Antonio Soto, Batista’s 
personal pilot, and carrying nine anti- 
Castro rebels. From near by, Castro him- 
self happily joined the cries of “Down 
with Fidel!"—it was such a well-baited 
trap. As soon as the rifles, ammunition, 
hand grenades and submachine guns were 
unloaded, Morgan’s men clapped the 
dumiounded invaders under arrest. In a 
flurry of gunfire from the plane, two of 
the invaders and two of Morgan’s men 
were killed. 

Triumphantly, Castro and Morgan pa- 
raded their prisoners on television in 
Havana. Castro bragged: “If we could 
have kept our plans secret for 15 days, 
we would have captured Trujillo and 
his whole army.” Ominously, placards 
saying “To the firing squad!” appeared 
on buses and walls. Waldo Medina, a 
prosecuting attorney for the Supreme 
Court, called for execution of the plotters 
(the death sentence is legal for “counter- 
revolutionary activity’) and accused the 
U.S. of egging them on. Bitterness—be- 
tween Castro and Trujillo, between Castro 


© and his victims at home—grew rapidly. 
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Mr. and Mrs, Philip Rhinelander, of New York society, turn Executive V.P. of Franklin Life Insurance Co., 
travel time into a seagoing vacation. You can swim, play deck Mr. Francis J. Budinger and Mrs. Budinget 
games, dance to Meyer Davis music, get hours of solid rest and make their 3rd crossing on the s.s. Unrrep 
relaxation. And everything’s included in the price of your passage ! States. Your office seems worlds away. 


You'll have a wonderful time slowing down 
—on the fastest ship afloat! 





Wo finer food or service afloat or ashore 


It's just a weekend and 
3 business days to Europe 
on the ss. United States 





s.s.United States —Sails 
from New York 12 noon: Aug. 28; 
Sept. 11, 25; Oct. 8, 22°; Nov. 6°, 
24*; Dec. 9*, regularly thereafter. 
Arrives Havre morning 5th day, 
Southampton same afternoon. First 
class $367 up; Cabin class $232 up; 
Tourist class $181 up. U.S. Lines also 
operates 53 modern freighters car- 
rying 12 passengers each 
*Also arrives Bremerhaven 6th day 

s.s. America Popular running 
mate, offers extra hours of fun at 
sea. Sails from New York Aug. 
Sept. 18; Oct. 9, 29; Dec. 3, 23, 
and regularly thereafter. 544 days 
to Cobh, 6% to Havre, 7 to South- 
ampton, 8 to Bremerhaven. First 
up; Cabin class $212 up; 
Tourist class $174 up. 





Every meal's a masterpiece on the s.s. 
AMERICA, too. This popular liner 


There's a steward for every couple. And 
your individually air-conditioned state- 
room is as comfortable as a luxury-hotel smaller and more intimate —is the choice 
of the well-known mystery writer Mr. 


John Creasey and Mrs. Creasey. 


room. Shown above, noted film star Mr. 
Herbert Marshall and Mrs. Marshall. 





class $312 





ants oF Ser ae STATES LINES One Broodwoy, New York 4, N.Y. Tel.: Digby 4-5800 


on le, Toronto, Vancouver, Washington, D.C 





0, Cleveland, Detroit, nge ecl, Norfolk, Philadelphia, ovis 
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Cuba’s ex-Dictator Fulgencio Batista 
disclosed a recent meeting with a bird of 
his own feather. Now enjoying uneasy 
asylum in the Dominican Republic, Ba- 
tista was strolling along Ciudad Trujillo’s 
seafronting Avenida George Washington, 
minding his own business, when who 
should come along, astride a motor scoot- 
er, but Argentina’s ex-Dictator Juan 
Perén, also on the lam. According to 
Batista, they chatted about no counter- 
revolutions, just the weather and other 
pleasantries. Observed Batista: “Perén has 
got a good sense of humor and he was 
very friendly to me.” 

Manila announced that Tibet’s Dalai 
Lama, in Indian haven after escaping 
the Red Chinese invaders of his land, 
had won this year’s Ramon Magsaysay 
Award for community leadership, a salute 
for the god-king’s role in Tibet's “gallant 
struggle.’ 

In Paris, New York Herald Tribune 
Chitchatter Art Buchwald bumped into 
matriarchal Cosmetician Helena Rubin- 
stein, got the lowdown on Soviet ladies 
who attended the recent U.S. exhibition 
in Moscow, where Polish-born Mme. Ru- 
binstein, eightyish, was plugging her beau- 
ty aids. Said she: “They said our Ameri- 
can models were zombies. Russian women 
take pride in being heavy and muscular. 
Perhaps the men like them that way?” 

Almost unrecognizable in kaffiyeh and 
dark glasses, the Aga Khan, 22, custom- 
arily a Western-attired fashion plate, sped 
to the airport in Nice, met a beautiful 
English visitor, Tracy Pelissier, 19, step- 
daughter of famed British Moviemaker 
Sir Carol (Our Man in Havana) Reed. 
Then they limousined to the Cannes villa 


of the Aga’s father, Prince Aly Khan, 
where Tracy will loll in the Riviera sun- 
shine and be subjected to the routine 
flurry of rumors that she will become her 
handsome host's begum, 

Diving in Austria’s Toplitz Lake for 
counterfeit British currency printed by 
Nazis in World War II (Time, Aug. 10), 
a salvage team came up with a dividend. 
Their catch: the personal files, diaries 
and identity cards of Nazi Gestapo Chief 
Heinrich Himmler, who killed himself 
(poison) soon after British troops nabbed 
him in May 1945. 

The new copyreader and sometime re- 
write man on the Wall Street Journal was 
having a hard time establishing his iden- 
titv. “Quit your kidding!’ he would be 
told when answering his phone or calling 
for information. But he really was Win- 
ston Churchill, 18, handsome grandson of 
Sir Winston himself. Young Journalist 
Churchill, son of Journalist Randolph 
Churchill, is spending the summer in Man- 
hattan, working at the Journal for experi- 
ence and for nothing (his student visa 
bars him from a paying job), will go to 
Oxford this fall. 

The little Norwegian fishing town of 
Sogne prepared for the biggest social event 
of its history. The local girl who made 
good use of her stay in the U.S., Anne- 
Marie (“Mia”) Rasmussen, 21. and her 
fiancé, Steven Rockefeller, 23, son of 
New York’s Governor, seemed calmer 
than anyone else about their wedding. But 
to evade newshounds, they frequently took 
to the hills, abandoned Steve's telltale 
motorcycle for a car, fled from a restau- 
rant right after the soup when a photog- 
rapher surprised them at the table. Young 





Tracy & THE AGA 
Flurry by the sea. 
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Associated Press 
Steve & ANNE-MARIE 
Flight to the hills. 


Rockefeller’s parents, once the employers 
of Mia in their Manhattan town house, 
were expected to arrive in Sogne this week 
in good time to help plan the nuptials, 
reception and banquet. 

Glamorous Grandma Marlene Dietrich 
winged into Buenos Aires on the second 
leg of her first Latin American tour. At a 
cozy press conference (some 300 news- 
hounds, fake journalists and curiosity seek- 
ers) Marlene proved as entertaining as 
ever. Q. How do you maintain your youth? 
A. Work. Q. What do you do when you 
don’t work? A. (Marlene smiled and 
stroked the head of her piano accompa- 
nist, Friedman Bachrach, 30, seated by 
her.) Q. So that’s it? A. (Still smiling, 
she nodded.) Q. What else do you do be- 
sides sing and act? A. Counsel the love- 
lorn. Q. Why do you specialize so much 
in love? A. Because it is the only impor- 
tant thing. Q. Do you plan to write your 
memoirs? A. No, I am not an exhibition- 
ist. 0. What do you fear most? A, Death. 

After 34 years and nearly 1,500 per- 
formances of My Fair Lady in Manhattan 
and London, Musicomedienne Julie An- 
drews stepped out of the Cinderella role 
of Eliza Doolittle for the last time in 
London’s Drury Lane Theater. Confessed 
Julie: “I never really got the part under 
control. I got very close to it sometimes.” 

A plastic surgeon in Tokyo caddishly 
blabbed that the bosom of the new Miss 
Universe, Japan’s Akiko Kojima, is bol- 
stered with interior plastics, declared that 
he had given shapely (37-23-38) Akiko 
injections just before she went to Cali- 
fornia. The doctor's statement drew a 
blushing denial from Akiko, got a stormy 
rise out of her mother. “Terrible! Terri- 
ble!”’ cried Mrs. Hisako Kojima. “How 
could she have had an operation? She's 
the same size as last year!” 
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The light Scotch that’s becoming the heavy favorite 
oo ...with both sides of the house 


It's "HIS and HER Time" all over America... 
when both settle down around HOUSE OF LORDS 
and agree it's the best decision of the day. 


(ill Wonderful scotch. Try it at your house! 


a XG ‘ 
| HOUSEorLORDS 


MOUSE «cLORDS 


the ‘HIS and HER’ scotch 











GRUMMAN AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING CORPORATION 








PEACE TAKES A LOT 
OF WATCHING! 


That’s why the U.S. Navy will send eyes aloft to scan 
the seas and skies beyond our shores. The eyes, with 
this special kind of vision, are early warning aircraft. 
Many will be WF-2 “Tracers”, produced for the Navy 
by Grumman. 


WF-2’s “see” via a saucer-shaped radome that 
houses super-sensitive, long-range electronic detec- 
tion equipment. Operating from aircraft carriers far 
out at sea, “Tracers” patrol the extremities of our 
defense perimeter. And, detect the approach of air- 
craft or missiles that might invade the privacy of a 
nation’s peace. 


Bethpage - Long Island - New York 





Low-flying “enemy” aircraft or missiles are unde- 
tected by ground radar because, as the diagram 
shows, the range of ground-level radar extends no 
further than the horizon. 





Detection range is increased appreciably when the 
radar detection equipment is airborne directly over 
the ground installation. 





The scope and effectiveness of radar detection are 
extended dramatically with WF-2's operating off 
fast, mobile and far-ranging aircraft carriers at sea. 
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MUSIC 





On the Road 


Conductor Leonard Bernstein is no 
stranger to adulation. But not even Bern- 
stein was prepared for the reception he 
got last week as the first full-scale U.S. 
symphony to visit Turkey in years gave 
two concerts at Istanbul's bowl-shaped, 
Open-Air Theater. At the head of the 106- 
piece New York Philharmonic, Bernstein 
faced an audience of music-hungry Turks 
that overflowed the bowl’s 5,000 seats, 
crashed through wooden barriers and 
stampeded past police lines to jam every 
aisle and step. 

Lenny gave them two programs to re- 
member; Mozart, Brahms, Beethoven and 


° 
Playing by Ear 

“Won't you play a piece for our Ameri- 
can visitor?” asked the teacher. Shinichi 
Suzuki's violin pupils scurried into forma- 
tion against the walls of a bare Japanese 
room, swung their instruments under their 
chins, and played Bach and Handel minu- 
ets with surprising style. “It was really 
amazing,” said the visitor, John D. Ken- 
dall, music director of Ohio’s Muskingum 
College. “I was so touched I could feel 
tears welling up in my eyes.” It was amaz- 
ing indeed. The 30 musicians he had heard 
were only four years old—and they were 
students at the Matsumoto School of Mu- 
sic, which is the talk of Japan’s music 








TEACHER SuZUKI & Pupits 
Baby do as baby hear. 





on to the U.S. moderns, with Aaron Cop- 
land’s high-stepping Billy the Kid and 
George Gershwin’s swelling, Turkey-fresh 
Rhapsody in Blue. Both nights he yielded 
to thunderous ovations, played encores 
till way past midnight. Even after the 
players had left the stage, spectators re- 
fused to budge, clamored for more. Only 
when Lenny was seen dashing for the 
exit (where he was swamped by auto- 
graph seekers) did the Turks go home. 

Tired but thrilled, Bernstein wanted 
to spend a night in Turkey listening to 
the folk music he finds “deep, rich, un- 
touched,”’ But he had played so long 
himself that no cabaret was still open, 
and he settled for a Turkish meal of goat 
cheese, pilaf and kuzu firin (roast lamb). 
Too soon, it was time to head for the 
airport and a performance in Salonika 
Greece. Among the concerts still ahead 
on the Philharmonic’s world tour: 18 in 
Russia, five in Poland and Yugoslavia. 
By the time it returns in October, the 
Philharmonic will have seen ten weeks of 
touring, played 29 cities in countries. 
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world for its unorthodox methods. Mat- 
sumoto’s pupils dispense with all scales. 
They learn by listening and repeating, as 
a child learns to converse. 

Founder-Director Suzuki hit on his sys- 
tem by watching babies imitate their par- 
ents’ speech. A concert violinist who stud- 
ied at Berlin’s Higher Institute of Music, 
Suzuki was on the stafi of Tokyo's Impe- 
rial Music School when a mother brought 
her four-year-old son for violin lessons. 
Too young, said Suzuki at first. Then he 
discovered that the youngster had ac- 
quired a working vocabulary of 1,500 
words by listening to his mother repeat 
them, decided that “it should be the same 
with music.” He experimented with the 
four-year-old, finally started a school in 
his wartime home of Matsumoto, 110 
miles northwest of Tokyo. 

Soft Like a Mouse. Suzuki's method is 
simple sound repetition. His youngsters 
get accustomed to the sound of a violin 
by sitting in a classroom where advanced 
students practice. The beginners learn to 
recognize and hum simple tunes, are made 


to associate the melodies with the move- 
ment of a bow and fingers. No technical 
terms are used; differences are conveyed 
through analogies—‘Loud is like an ele- 
phant,” “Soft is like a mouse.” In the 
third month of school (two 30-minute 
sessions a week), the tots are guided into 
games that teach good playing posture. 
Finally, the children get violins and are 
taught to play the melodies they already 
know. “Never force children,” warns Su- 
zuki. “Persuade them.” 

Today, at 60, Teacher Suzuki person- 
ally coaches some 20-odd preconservatory 
students, supervises a nationwide network 
of extension classes with a total enroll- 
ment of 4,800 students. Suzuki tries to 
limit his pupils to children under twelve 
encourages most to go on to more ad 
vanced schools when they reach their teens. 
By then, the youngsters have mastered all 
ten manuals in the three-part course. After 
the first (Book 3, age 6) part, a student 
is expected to play simplified Bach ga- 
vottes; after the second ( Book 7, age 8), 
Bach's Concerto in A Minor; after the 
third (Book 10, age 10), Mozart's Con- 
certo in A Major. 

Play for Pleasure. The method works 
so well that quite a few of Suzuki's stu- 
dents go on to become concert violinists. 
His very first pupil, Violinist Toshiya Eto, 
played at Carnegie Hall in 1951, is now 
an instructor at Philadelphia's Curtis In- 
stitute of Music. Another graduate, Koji 
Toyoda, 25, won Geneva's Concours In- 
ternational d’Exécution Musicale last year, 
is studying in Brussels with famed Vio- 
linist Arthur Grumiaux. But that, says 
Suzuki, is not his biggest goal. “My object 
is not to mass-produce concert artists. I 
just want to have as many people as pos- 
sible enjoy playing the violin for their 
own pleasure.” 


Basso Behind the Desk 


With his firm jaw and conservative 
business suits, Robert Oliver, 36, is the 
picture of a successful executive. And so 
he is: boss of management development 
at California’s missile-making Hughes-Air- 
craft Co. But when he talks, his voice 
is that of someone else: an oldtime Wag- 
nerian “black bass,” echoing with rare 
depth and timbre. Executive Oliver's 
voice is so unusual, in fact, that when 
Composer Igor Stravinsky first heard 
him, he added a specially low voice role 
to his last great work and asked Oliver 
to sing it. 

At Venice’s International Festival of 
contemporary music last year (Time, Oct. 
6), Stravinsky got his wish. The com- 
poser’s Threni, id est Lamentationes Jere- 
miae Prophetae (i.e., Threnody, Lamen- 
tations of the Prophet Jeremiah) is a 
complex, 33-minute work for six vocal 
soloists, chorus and full orchestra, and the 
bass part, ranging from middle B-flat to 
low E-flat, is the most difficult of all. At 
Venice, says Conductor Robert Craft, who 
rehearsed Threni’s chorus, the starring 
role should have been the tenor, “but 
there was no question that Oliver ran 
away with all the honors.’ Last week 
music lovers could hear for themselves 
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The public 


for “public power” 
—in taxes 


You and other Americans have already been taxed 
about $5,500,000,000 for federal government owned 
“public power” systems. 

And now the “public power’ promoters are after 
$10,000,000,000 more—almost twice again as much—to 
put the federal government deeper and deeper into the 
electric business. 


All this spending for more and more federal “public 
power” is unnecessary. For America’s hundreds of inde- 
pendent electric light and power companies are ready 
and able to supply all the low-price electricity people 
will need — without depending on taxes. 


AMERICA'S 
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These companies doubled the electric supply in 10 
years, and will double the present supply in the next 10. 


“‘Public power” spending goes on because most people 
don’t know they, themselves, are paying the cost. The 
best way to stop it is to tell your friends and neighbors 
what’s happening. When enough people understand, 
you can be sure something will be done to halt this 
unnecessary tax spending. 

WHEN “PUBLIC POWER” WINS—YOU LOSE! 
Every time another federal “‘public power’’ proposal goes 
through Congress, you are taxed to pay the bill. 


INDEPENDENT ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES 


Company names on request through this magazine 











SINGER-EXECUTIVE OLIVER 
Deeper than the deep. 


what all the excitement is about. On sale 
was a Columbia recording of Threni that 
put Missileman Oliver's amazing perform- 
ance on permanent exhibit. 

Master & Peasant. Born and raised on 
a western Pennsylvania farm, Oliver sang 
in the choir at Geneva College (’43) and 
became vaguely aware that he had “some 
sort of a voice.”’ But aside from a short 
stay at Manhattan’s Juilliard School of 
Music after his World War II service 
(Navy gunnery officer), he did not do 
much about it. Instead, he set out to 
make his mark in business. Says Oliver: 
“T never had much taste for living in a 
garret. And I guess, too, that I've still 
got the cautious instincts of a peasant.” 

What started him singing again was 
Los Angeles’ Roger Wagner Chorale. the 
West Coast equivalent of Manhattan's 
Robert Shaw Chorale. For fun, Oliver 
began singing with the group. One day 
Dr. Hugo Strelitzer, a well-known voice 
coach, heard him and made it his business 
to train that powerful voice. 

Trial & Temptation. At first, remem- 
bers Strelitzer, Oliver “was irregular— 
beautiful and smooth one moment, harsh 
the next. He needed to develop his breath- 
ing, head resonance and overtones to 
bring out the true quality uniformly. He 
has worked very hard to do this and has 
succeeded wonderfully well.” 

The proof was Threni. Since then, 
Oliver has scored other successes singing 
four Mozart arias with the Santa Monica 
Symphony, and as Zuniga in the Holly- 
wood Bowl’s Carmen. He takes as many 
as five lessons each week, is now being 
trained by Strelitzer to sing all of Wag- 
ner’s bass roles. Oliver insists that he will 
not turn professional. But he knows that 
most bassos do not reach their peak until 
their mid-4os, and admits that the idea 
is attractive. Says he: “There is a great 
temptation when you have that feeling 
of raw power over an audience.” 
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Headline of the Week 


In the Philadelphia /nquirer: 
PRINCE OF PEACE 
WINS; CHRIST HRS* 


The Big Story 


As soon as the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration revealed last 
spring the identities of the seven Proj- 
ect Mercury astronauts (Trae, April 20), 
newspaper chains, magazines and radio- 
TV networks bombarded NASA with bids 
for exclusive rights to the great adventure 
story. Firmly NASA turned down all 
comers: the U.S. taxpayer, who was 
financing the man-into-space project, was 
entitled to the full official story—free. 
But in disclaiming its own right to mer- 
chandise the personal accounts of the 
seven chosen astronauts, NASA passed 
that right to the spacemen themselves. 

Last week through their Washington 
attorney, Leo DeOrsey (who charged no 
fee), the astronauts announced their Bos- 
well: Lire. For some $500,000 to be split 
seven equal ways, Lire bought the ex- 
clusive right to all seven personal diaries 
of the astronauts’ experiences leading up 
to and including the first trips into space. 
The men early decided on the seven-way 
split (actually 14, since the astronauts’ 
wives are contract signatories) on the 
common-sense ground that though only 
one man could be first up, the other six 
will probably follow him. 

Lire’s contract includes magazine, for- 
eign and domestic serial and book rights. 
Attorney DeOrsey counseled the astro- 
nauts to negotiate separate contracts for 
television and movie rights, product en- 
dorsement and, in DeOrsey’s words, 
“things you couldn't imagine.” The 
“things,” added DeOrsey, do not include 
a bid from a bank to open an astronauts 
account with the theme: “They might 
take a risk in space but when it comes to 
what they do with their money on good 
old earth. . .”” DeOrsey coldly turned the 
offer down. Lire has assigned three staffers 
to stay with the seven astronauts during 
most of their rigorous conditioning period, 
has a first article in the works. 


The Trib of the Other Side 


Each morning the New York Herald 
Tribune (circ. 350,966) rolls off its Man- 
hattan presses in a grueling fourth-place 
struggle against its competitors—the Dai- 
ly News (circ. 2,025,229), the Mirror 
(836,810) and the Times (673,974). An 
ocean away in Paris, home of the Trib’s 
Continental alter ego, the picture is far 
different. Last week, following a pattern 
of years, the European edition of the 
Herald Tribune splashed prosperously 
across 45 countries, in each of which it 








* Over a sports story in which Prince of Peace 
a softball team in the Lutheran Athletic As- 
sociation, defeated its opponent with the help 
of a three-run homer by Rightfelder Garrett 
Christ. 





enjoys something close to dominance. The 
European 7rib is not only the biggest 
English-language paper on the Continent, 
but it also consistently makes money 
(about $100,000 before taxes last year, v. 
an estimated $2,000,000 loss by its New 
York parent ). 

Out of Paris by swift truck and char- 
tered plane go 65,000 copies daily—8o,- 
ooo when the tourists swarm. In the last 
five years as tourism has grown, the Trib 
has boosted subscriptions 90% and news- 
stand sales 34%, is so much a European 
fixture that it appears regularly behind 
the Iron Curtain, on Polish and Yugo- 
slavian kiosks. It charges almost the same 
ad rates as Paris’ Le Figaro (circ. 47 
000 ), yet steamship companies and resorts 
are eager to do business with the Trib. 

"Old Philadelphia Lady." By ordinary 
publishing rules. the Paris Herald should 
have perished with its creator, the late 
James Gordon Bennett Jr., madcap son 
of the New York Herald’s founder. While 
Bennett lived, the newspaper was never 
much more than an expensive plaything. 
Self-exiled to Europe after a series of 
escapades, Bennett established the Paris 
Herald in 1887 mostly as a buffer against 
his own ennui. Save for a glorious hour at 
the outbreak of the first World War, when 
Bennett resolutely published under the 
German guns after even the government 
had fled, the Herald for three decades 
played the role of society paper for expa- 
triates, subject to Bennett's iron whim 
(without giving a reason, he ordered a 
letter from an “old Philadelphia lady,” 
inquiring how to convert centigrade read- 
ings to Fahrenheit," reprinted daily for 
18 years). 

In 1920, when the New York Herald 
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- . — Louis Molinier 
“Le New York’s” Hawkins & BuCHWALD 


Better than back home. 
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WHY MODERN 
MANAGEMENT 
LEASES TRUCKS 


from 





Because truck fleet operation is a special- 

ized business, thousands of firms have 
found it more efficient and less expensive 

to lease their trucks from Ryder. Leasing 

from Ryder lets them: 


1. Have more working capital. 


2. Free executive talent for more 
productive functions. 


3. Operate trucks without interruption. 


4. Budget transportation costs 
accurately in advance. 


Whatever your requirements, Ryder can 
supply you with exactly the kind of trucks 
you need, painted to your specifications, 
with guaranteed maintenance. 


You furnish the drivers, Ryder will do the 
rest. Offices at your service in over 100 key 
cities in the U.S. and Canada. Write or call 
today for full details. 


Write today for free brochure, ‘‘How Modern 
Management Can Profit from Truck Leasing,” 


and/or Ryder System's 1958 Annual Report. 


Leasing Division 
GENERAL OFFICES; ENGLE BLOG., P.O. BOX 33-816, MIAMI, FLA 


. / 


Fast-growing, publicly-owned Ryder System also operates truck lines in 28 Eastern and Southern states 
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was sold to Frank A. Munsey, the Paris 
Herald was tossed into the deal. To Mun- 
sey it was an unexpected windfall; the 
war, with its tide of Yanks, had swollen 
circulation to 400,000 and brought un- 
tabulated prosperity. Munsey found a 
cool $1,000,000 cash in the Paris Herald’s 
bank account. But the prosperity was 
short-lived. Munsey pared the Paris budg- 
et to the marrow, handed the paper over 
as a dubious dividend when he sold the 
New York Herald in 1924 to Ogden 
Reid’s New York Tribune. 

Professionally and financially, the Paris 
orphan plumbed new depths during the 
years leading up to World War II. Circu- 
lation fell below 15,000; the paper, de- 
pendent on tourist advertising, shame- 
lessly painted a false picture of Europe 
so as not to lose it. It applauded Mus- 
solini’s rape of Ethiopia, turned its back 
on Hitler's invasion of Austria to edito- 
rialize on mothers-in-law. But the paper 
always had a smattering of good news- 
men, e.g., Elliot Paul, Eric Sevareid, CBS 
Newscaster Ned Calmer, all of whom 
apprenticed there. And when a veteran 
staffer, Eric Hawkins, was appointed man- 
aging editor in 1925, the Paris Trib 
began to take new direction. 

Stocks, Bonds & Buchwald. British- 
born Eric Hawkins, who hired on as a 
copyreader in rg915 after abandoning a 
vain ambition to box, played up the New 
York markets, banking on the hunch that 
this was “must” reading to tourists. This 
and Columnist Art Buchwald, who walked 
in one day ten years ago and asked for 
a job, are the 7rib’s two most popular 
features. Roaming the Continent’s night- 
clubs and halls of state, Buchwald gradu- 
ally assumed the same institutional qual- 
ity as his employer; his 1953 column 
explaining Thanksgiving Day to the Trib’s 
13,000 French readers is reprinted every 
year. 

With stocks, bonds and Buchwald, the 
Paris Trib has left other English-language 
papers far behind on the Continent; the 
New York Times's slender International 
edition (circulation about 8,000), printed 
in Amsterdam, reaches readers a full day 
or more after the 7rib. “Le New York,” 
as the French fondly call it, is more than 
a daily paper—it is a European institu- 
tion, like the Flea Market and the Bourse, 
the Rhine and the Rhone. 


Maggie of the North Woods 


Michigan's north country is a no wom- 
an’s land of jack pine and lost lakes, of 
trout streams and trap lines, where the 
black flies swarm in the summertime, and 
in winter the white rabbits leap up snow- 
drifts ten feet high. This hunter’s and 
angler’s realm has a voice as virile as its 
vistas: the North Woods Call, a weekly 
chronicle of all outdoors. 

PINKEYE HITS CATTLE AT RANCH VIS- 
ITED BY ELK, headlined the Call last week 
above a front-page story. Inside were 
items of the sort to be read by campfire 
light: “Game Boss Gene Gazlay reports 
an osprey nest on the Molasses River.” 
“Fritz Weber, of Lewiston, reports seeing 
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a bear on Valley Road.” “Lake trout are 
starting to bite at Higgins Lake.” 

From Police to Pines. The author of 
these lines, and the voice of Michigan's 
northern wilderness, is trim (5 ft. 4 in., 
116 Ibs.), blue-eyed Marguerite Mary Ga- 
hagan, a middle-aged (52), self-styled 
“Irish old maid” who scarcely knew a 
brown trout from a black bass when she 
swapped city life for the backwoods six 
years ago. Daughter of a harness racer 
and niece of turf writers, Maggie early 
decided to invade the male provinces of 
journalism, eventually became a front- 
page byliner for the Detroit News. A wom- 
an of strong causes, Maggie led a Guild 
organizing move at the News, for her 
pains was stripped of her byline and as- 
signed to the police run. “I guess they 
thought a convent girl wouldn't last there 
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Man's work in no woman's land. 


very long,” she says. “I stayed on that 
damned beat twelve years.” 

When her mother died in 1953, Maggie 
found city life suddenly stale. She quit 
the News, went 180 miles north of De- 
troit to a summer’s solitude in an Otsego 
County cabin five miles from the nearest 
settlement, Johannesburg (pop. 120). “I 
put a lot of second-hand furniture in 
there,” she said, “and decided this would 
be my life.” 

By fall, Maggie's restless, reportorial 
eye had settled on a new beat. With a 
$2, stake, she began publishing the 
North Woods Call—‘a paper for all who 
enjoy the north country”—dropping in on 
wildlife stations and private resorts, comb- 
ing the memories of oldtimers for stories. 
crusading for sound conservation prac- 
tices. In her column, “Pine Whispers,” 
she evoked for kindred spirits the mood 
of the wild wood: “There was the soft 
patter of rain on the dusty trail, the drip 
of drop from oak leaf hanging, the moist 
smell of woods floor, pine needles still 





sun-warm, blueberry swelling with sweet- 
ness, the flick of firefly dancing.” 

A Mite for the Creatures. It is man- 
killing work. Maggie puts in a 14-hour 
day, runs down ad accounts as well as 
stories, helps set type in the job shop at 
Roscommon (pop. 877), where the paper 
is printed, bundles the papers for mailing. 
This gives her no time and little appe- 
tite for frills: she denies herself a daily 
paper, has not bought a dress or hat in 
three years. 

The editor's love of the north woods 
shines clearly through to the 3,000 read- 
ers of the North Woods Call. In the Otse- 
go area sportsmen crowned her with moose 
antlers as their “Hunters’ King’; hardly 
a day goes by without bringing in the mail 
a subscriber's mite for the forest creatures 
Maggie feeds through the winter months: 
“Enclosed is a check for $5;—$4 for the 
subscription and $1 for the little people.” 
Says Michigan Supreme Court Justice 
George Edwards, a faithful Call reader: 
“You can smell the pine woods in her 
paper.” 

At the end of a long day, Maggie some- 
times wryly recalls her days as a Guild 
crusader. “I feel I should go on strike 
against myself,” she says. “I'm the worst 
person I ever worked for.” 


The Silent Bird 


One of the wiliest space grabbers ever 
to bamboozle an editor, New York Press- 
agent Jim Moran, 51, has found a needle 
in a haystack (after 82 hr. 35 min.), 
hatched an ostrich egg (19 days on the 
nest), sold an icebox to an Eskimo and 
two snow-blind fleas to Paramount (for 
use under klieg lights), to pitch himself 
or a client into the newspapers. Last week 
Moran was landing in print again, on a 
coast-to-coast search for “the happiest 
girl in America—a girl as happy as a 
Lark.” His client: Studebaker’s Lark. 

But in Minneapolis Moran’s bird failed 
to sing. Minneapolis Tribune City Edi- 
tor Robert T. Smith puckishly printed a 
straight-faced story that ran through a 
whole catalogue of cars without using the 
one word that Moran was trying to get 
into print—Lark. Smith's story: 

“Jim Moran is a world-renowned ram- 
bler. 

“In his many travels as a pressagent, he 
has been known to ford a river or brave 
localities where the mercury knows no 
bounds in order to plant a sponsor’s name. 

“Moran is well known in Cadillac and 
Pontiac, Mich., and in the imperial pal- 
aces of the Orient. On the other hand, he 
has never been in Buyck or Austin, Minn. 

“He has pulled many a dodge, but in 
general he is known in the trade as being 
solid as Plymouth Rock. 

“Moran has a beard like Lincoln that 
gives many people the willies. He is built 
in somewhat Goliath proportions and has 
the eye of an explorer, like De Soto. 

“Moran was in Minneapolis promoting 
a contest to find ‘The Happiest Girl in 
America’ . . . The winner will receive a 
screen test and a new automobile, the 
maker of which is his sponsor.” 
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UNITED AIR LINES NOW BRINGS 
YOU THE FINEST JET SERVICE 
AND THE NATION’S NEWEST, 


soon to start coast-to-coast service, 
and see why it’s the Best of the Jets 








NEW QUIETNESS. All jets are relatively quiet inside. 
But extra soundproofing and thick, sound-absorbing 


fabrics make the DC-8 quietest jet by far. Windows 





are extra big, almost twice as large as those in other jets 


acacia § tessa 





NEW SPACIOUSNESS. United's design philosophy for the DC-8 was to make 


all areas seem like attractive rooms rather than sections of an airplane. 





HOW A NEW STANDARD OF JET SERVICE WAS BUILT 


NEW LUXURY. Soft, indirect lighting, restful Raymond 
Loewy décor, thick carpets, lap-of-luxury seats, all add 


to your travel pleasure on the new DC-8 Jet Mainliner 





NEW COACH "EXTRAS." Coach travelers enjoy many luxuries on 
the DC-8 Jet Mainliner, including full-course hot meals and the only 


coach passenger lounge aboard any jet in transcontinental service 
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RED CARPET* ROOM. First Class luxury starts here. The room runs the full width of the plane. 


It is located well forward of the swept-back wings for an unobstructed view and extra quiet. 


AROUND UNITED AIR LINES “EXTRA CARE" FOR YOU 


Here is the result of Extra Care. The DC-8 was built by Douglas, builder of 
more transport planes than all other makers put together. It was designed to 
United Air Lines specifications—the first U.S. jet ordered by a domestic air- 
line and the first created solely for airline service. United contributed substan- 
tially from more than three decades’ experience at every step of its building. 
The product of extra time and extra care, the new DC-8 Jet Mainliner® gives 
you more reasons than ever to call United Air Lines—or your travel agent. 


* Red Carpet is a service mark owned and used by United Air Lines, Inc 
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JET MAINLINER, BY DOUGLAS varres 


EXTRA CARE HAS MADE IT THE BEST OF THE JETS 


NEW PRIVACY. Broader, higher backed 
seats in the DC-8 create a semi-private com- 
partment for passengers traveling together 




















THE UNITED AIR LINES DC-8 JET MAINLINER is the world’s most advanced passenger jet. Pilots are enthusiastic about its flight charac- 


teristics: shorter take-off, slower landing speed, better cockpit visibility, “thrust brakes” that reduce landing roll, many other improvements. 


BUT IT TAKES MORE THAN A JET AIRLINER 
TO MAKE A JET AIRLINE 


The jet vou see above and on the preceding pages is but one part of Electronic simulator exactly duplicates DC-8 in flight 
jet 3 g pag I g 


the United Air Lines master plan for the Jet Age. From the beginning, United was first to employ this advanced flight-crew 


preparation has involved every phase of operation. training equipment—starting more than a year ago 


It included new ground facilities and equipment .. . new termi- 
nals to accommodate added millions of passengers . . . new electronic 
devices to train flight crews in the skills of operating this most ad- 
vanced of the jets, and ground personnel in its maintenance. It 





} meant knowing weather characteristics at 35,000 to 40,000 feet. 

United Air Lines began this preparation ahead of other airlines. 
As a result, you can expect a superiority in comfortable and depend- 
able jet flight. Thousands of devoted people, millions of hours of 


extra care have made it so. 
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Details for every DC-8 jet flight plan are No jet mechanics are trained more EXTRA CARE HAS MADE IT 
| worked out by electronic computer from thoroughly than United’s, due in part THE BEST OF THE JETS 


last-minute data on weather, load, route to this special jet engine simulator 





EDUCATION 





Say Da! 


The nation’s hottest self-education en- 
terprise this year is the self-teaching lan- 
guage record. Nobody is sure how the 
spurt started, unless by the Sputnik-born 
furor over schools. But bookstore win- 
dows across the U.S. have blossomed with 
gaily packaged invitations to learning an- 
other tongue. The buyers: not only tour- 
ists and awakened adults, but thousands 
of parents who feel that children are not 
learning foreign languages early enough 
in school. 

The new wrinkle is not the idea itseli— 
Manhattan’s mail-order Linguaphone In- 
stitute (34 languages) has sold records 
since 1932—but the wave of cheap rec- 
ords and new languages. The top record- 
makers are book publishers with expert 
pedagogical advisers and catchy trade- 











marks: Living Spanish, etc. (Crown), 
Listen and Learn (Dover), Spoken 
French, etc. (Henry Holt), /talian for 


Children, etc. (Ottenheimer). In three 
years Crown's Living sets of four records 
each have passed the 600,000 
mark. 

The U.S.’s topmost record-learned for- 
eign languages: Spanish, French, and now 
Russian (Dover's $5.95 Russian record 
has become a runaway bestseller in one 
year). Others: German, Italian, Hebrew, 
Arabic, Polish, Greek; and Dover will 
have a $1 tourist’s disk in Serbo- 
Croatian. Next year’s expected big up- 
start: Japanese, with Crown and Dover 
both trying to hit the public first. This 
sort of thing has led Berlitz, the nation- 
wide language studio chain, to second 
thoughts about its $75 record sets. Ber- 
litz is now working hard to produce some- 
thing cheaper. The market seems more 
than ready: some bookstores are selling 
as many language records as books. Said 
a delighted St. Louis bookseller last week, 
as he filled his window again: “Why, 
these records are selling as fast as Lady 
Chatterley’s Lover.” 


($9.95) 


soon 


Truth & Consequences 

One of the South's anti-integration 
schemes is the “private school plan.” 
The idea: to close all the public schools, 
thus diverting the U.S. Supreme Court's 
desegregation order. The next step is set- 
ting up private schools by giving state 
tuition grants to all school-age children 
(though not necessarily Negroes). Al- 
ready the plan has been made possible by 
new laws in six states—Alabama, Ar- 
kansas, Georgia, Louisiana, North Caro- 
lina, Virginia. Other states are considering 
it. What few seem to be considering is 
the consequences. 

Last week the first sober study of con- 
sequences was published by the hard- 
headed Southern Regional Council. The 
authors: Education Professors Donald 
Ross Green and Warren E. Gauerke of 
Atlanta’s Emory University. In an objec- 
tive, 4o-page pamphlet (/f the Schools 
Are Closed . . .) they dismantle the pri- 
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vate school plan completely. What the 
scheme amounts to, they prove, is some- 
thing akin to amputating a broken leg 
and giving the patient a matchstick to 
hobble on. 

Paws in the Till. For Georgia alone, 
Green and Gauerke report. the dollar 
costs would be astronomical—at least 


double or triple present budgets. Georgia 
now spends only $265 a year per public 
school pupil (U.S. median: $332). But it 
still provides all the services typical of a 
public system—free books and transpor- 
tation, library supervision, an expanding 
guidance and testing program, adult and 





single one set up shop; only six firms 
(including two moving companies) re- 
ported higher earnings. 

Crackpots in the Classroom. Money 
is “only the beginning of the tale.’’ Aca- 
demic standards would fall. Tuition-grant 
schools could not hope to offer quality 
or variety of courses. Example: Little 
Rock’s recently closed private Raney 
High School (Time, Aug. 17), which of- 
fered less than 25%% as many courses to 
its segregationist students as did the pub- 
lic Central High School, had no music, 
art, general mathematics or foreign lan- 
guages. Nor would a wave of fly-by-night 
tuition-grant schools (most unaccredited ) 
be subject to responsible supervision; 
fanatics and crackpots could easily con- 
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ANALYsTs GREEN & GAUERKE 
Like amputating a leg and replacing it with a matchstick. 


vocational education, special teachers for 
handicapped children. In contrast to At- 
lanta’s private schools, which spend an 
average $625 per pupil (and in some cases 
charge extra for books, food, buses), the 
public schools cost less because they get 
federal money ($28 million in 1958), buy 
supplies on a statewide basis, get cost- 
cutting help from state experts all down 
the line. 

Under the private school plan, all this 
would end abruptly—a critical loss of 
social services throughout Georgia. The 
private “system” would be strictly on its 
own, with only tuition grants for support. 
It could not possibly take over the public 
system's job. It could not buy enough 
school buildings from the state, because 
of reversion clauses specified by the orig- 
inal land donors; it could not begin to 
pay for new buildings. It could not keep 
teachers in the state during the change- 
over, or raise salaries high enough to 
attract new ones, or curb grafters with 
paws in the poorly policed tuition-grant 
till, What Little Rock also proved last 
year is that new industries shun a com- 
munity that closes public schools; not a 


trol budgets and so set the curriculum, 
plunging Southern education to new 
depths. 

The real joker—and perhaps hope— 
is the law. By any legal interpretation, 
Green and Gauerke believe, the private 
school plan requires “complete relinquish- 
ment of all state support for public edu- 
cation.” To be legal, the plan must be free 
of compulsory attendance laws, state con- 
trol of how grants are spent, state super- 
vision of facilities, curriculums and _ per- 
sonnel, requirements for accreditation, all 
special services, and state money for text- 
books, supplies and equipment. The tui- 
tion grant is valid only if it goes directly 
to a child with no strings attached. 

But this hands-off policy stands on 
shaky legal ground: the U.S. Supreme 
Court can find many state court prece- 
dents for ruling that education is not only 
a function or service of government, but 
“actually part of the act of governing.” 
Such a ruling would mean that a state 
would have to 1) drop the tuition-grant 
system and 2) possibly see the Federal 
Government take over its education, or 
3) get back to the business of running 
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its own public system again. (The finan- 
cial, social and educational problems of 
reopening closed schools are incalculable. ) 
And by no stretch of legal imagination 
could such reopened schools escape even- 
tual compliance with the integration laws 
of the land, 

Conclude Green and Gauerke: ‘The 
facts demonstrate that a system of pri- 
vate schools, in a mixed society such as 
exists in much of the South. is unwork- 
able, legally, socially and economically 

. . No doubletalk can alter what is now 
clear—that public schools can be main- 
tained in the South as the base of our 
school system only when there is com- 
pliance with federal law.” 


Gator Gab 


Some English teachers labor under the 
illusion that college students speak Eng- 
lish. Dr. Lalia Phipps Boone of the Univer- 
sity of Florida knows better 
her ears open outside the classroom. In 
American Speech she records the exotic 
gab used by her students when they stop 
talking for professorial consumption. 

This year superior students held in high 
regard are four-pointers and curve killers; 
those who merely get by are egg heads. 
Popular girls are queens; unpopular ones 
are roaches—especially if they are also 
D.D.P.s (damn door pushers, given to 
hugging the far side of the convertible’s 
front seat). Other automotive terms apply 
to a wheel's satellites—medium-sized cam- 
pus lights are spokes and hub caps. 

Show-off lads who hurtle their old 
Mercs around too screechingly (turning 
on the afterburners) are High-school Har- 
rys. Well-dressed and popular men are 
cool dads and hard cats. But the answer 
to every coed’s prayer is a king or snow 
job. Many a coed, dating up a storm, gets 
snowed (or sewed) for an infatuated spell 
called snow time (if her king is too cool 
she may have to shovel out the snow). 
During this romance, only a bad-mannered 
gnome or mullet would try to hook a 
snake (ask for a date with the snow king’s 
queen). But should some crude dormitory 
barbarian crack this campus canon, the 
dethroned king has been shafted or jabbed, 
barbed by the purple shaft or the maroon 
harpoon. In despair he feels clanked or 
clutched. He has a similar feeling if a girl 
merely keeps him in the club (dates many 
boys and favors none), though it is only 
fair to add that such girls often end up 
clawing the wall (‘whatever that means.” 
Dr. Boone says delicately ). 

If a boy can find no girl to go a la bois 
(parking), he may sop (drink) and get 
sobe (drunk). But a clanked lad sometimes 
decides to cooperate with the Vatican (the 
Administration building). He turns from 
a crip (easy course) and throws himself 
into cemetery working (tough studying). 
After hard work, his grades should be 
boxed, racked or knocked. But it he is still 
not sure whether he can grease (just pass) 
he may turn rider (cribber). He finds a 
pony to ride or gets a cheat sheet and 
then, all saddled up, feels ready to face 
even Flunkenstein, the prof’s IBM grad- 
ing machine. 
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MEDICINE 





Royal Water in Brooklyn 


Alone, neither hydrochloric nor nitric 
acid will dissolve the “noble metals” gold 
and platinum. but a mixture of the two 
will. So to this potent corrosive the me- 
dieval alchemists gave the name aqua 
regia—royal water. Last week in Brook- 
lyn, fumes from royal water knocked out 
scores of factory workers and firemen 
left several in hospitals. threatened with 
severe aftereffects. 

In the Williamsburg section, an Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Co. tank truck backed up 
to the Radio Receptor Co.’s plant (which 
makes electronic equipment) to deliver 
soo gallons of nitric acid. Driver Benja- 
min Sidla hooked up his hose to a pipe 
indicated by employees. started pumping. 
After a few minutes, a man rushed up from 
the basement, yelled to Sidla: “You'd 
better stop. The fumes are terrible down 
there.” Somehow the nitric acid had been 
diverted into a 3,000-gallon tank contain- 
ing hydrochloric. Result: royal water, 
which was already beginning to dissolve 
the tank’s rubber lining, eating away a 
flange where the pipe entered, and emit- 
ting noxious fumes. 

Radio Receptor employees staggered to 
the street, coughing and choking, their 
eyes burning. Some collapsed, some vom- 
ited. Emergency squads gave oxygen, took 
dozens of workers to four hospitals; 18 
were kept overnight, and some longer. 
Assistant Deputy Fire Chief Walter C. 
Wood cleared a two-block area around 
the plant, kept residents out until 3 a.m., 
when he thought it was safe. 

Meanwhile, Wood and his firemen went 
into the basement tank room, tried to stop 
the leak with a new flange. When the air 
cylinders for their masks were empty and 
they came up to the street to change them 


their faces and necks showed bright red 
acid burns; 38 were affected, one had to 
be hospitalized. Because agua regia at- 
tacks pipes and pumps so avidly, it took 
three days to find resistant equipment to 
load it into a tank truck for neutraliza- 
tion and disposal in New Jersey. 

At week's end, Chief Wood and six fire- 
men fell sick. Doctors at first feared a 
dangerous late reaction to the fumes, 
which can cause suffocation. rated the 
men lucky that this did not develop. 


° . 
Morning Steroids 

Almost 1.600 physicians from all over 
the U.S. gathered in Detroit's Sheraton- 
Cadillac Hotel last week, listened to high- 
ly technical papers on such arcane sub- 
jects as the treatment of collagen diseases 
and new analogues of adrenocortical ster- 
oids. What made the gathering note- 
worthy was the identity of the sponsoring 
organization the all-Negro National 
Medical Association. Founded in 1895 
and long dedicated to breaking down 
social and professional prejudice and dis- 
crimination against Negro physicians, the 
N.M.A. could count its battle largely 
won, The next phase: improving its mem- 
bers’ technical competence through a cap- 
sulized postgraduate course. 

Thanks to the efforts of what are now 
N.M.A.’s elder statesmen, Negroes today 
are accepted as members of more and 
more county medical societies in all states 
except Louisiana. They have won the right 
to treat their patients in a growing num- 
ber of first-class, tax-supported hospitals. 
To younger elements in N.M.A. leader- 
ship, these gains brought a new challenge. 
Says Washington’s Dr. Edward C. Ma- 
zique, 48, installed as president last week 
“Few Negro physicians can attend well- 
planned postgraduate courses. In rural 
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Why 


the paper 
exer) ee 
wear 


two hats 


Food packaging today should protect and sell... 
KVP does both so well! 


Packages are salesmen. They sell customers your salesmen never see and 
they do their selling where it really counts—right at the point of sale. 

For example, a KVP wrap can make bread look—and feel—softer and fresher. 
It can give frozen vegetables a farm-crisp appeal. It can make fresh meats 
appear redder, juicier, more appetizing. 

This is why the KVP paper people always wear two hats—one as food protec- 
tion experts, the other as food sales consultants. If you package any food prod- 
uct, it may be worth your while to have us wear both hats for you. 


Other hats: We’re not only packagers of food products, we 
package almost anything . . . economically, too. If you have an 
unusual need or problem, why not ask KVP, the paper people. 


THE KVP COMPANY, KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN (KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT CO.) 


HOUSTON, TEXAS - DEVOM, PENNSYLVANIA - STURGIS, MICHIGAN - GRIFFIN, GEORGIA - ESPANOLA, ONTARID - HAMILTON, ONTARIO « MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
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areas and small towns they often cannot 
call in another M.D. to take over their 
practice for a few weeks. The N.M.A. is 
offering a compressed substitute.” 

That a substantial number of Negro 
physicians, especially the younger ones, 
want this sort of thing was clear. A few 
years ago N.M.A. conventions were largely 
social, did not get rolling before to a.m.. 
ana only 20% of the attendance repre- 
sented young doctors (out of medical 
school ten years or less). Last week there 
was an S.R.O. crowd for the steroids meet- 
ing at 8 a.m., and half the registration 
was of ten-year (and under) doctors. 

The program, arranged by Howard Uni- 
versity’s Professor John B. Johnson Jr., 
was given by an eminent interracial group 
of specialists. In the mornings they talked 
in highly technical terms to fellow special- 
ists; afternoons they tackled the general 
practitioner's problems. “After all,” said 
Dr. Johnson, “‘there’s no use having oph- 
thalmologists if the G.P. doesn’t recognize 
glaucoma in time to send the patient 
to the specialist before he goes blind.” 


Mr. Cancer Research 

For years after Cornelius Packard 
Rhoads graduated from Harvard Medical 
School ('24, cum laude), there was little 
in his life to suggest that his name would 
become synonymous with cancer research. 
Son of a Springfield ( Mass.) ophthalmol- 
ogist, young Dr. Rhoads took his intern- 
ship under Boston's great Neurosurgeon 
Harvey Cushing, then went to New York’s 
Trudeau Sanatorium (Time, Dec. 6, 1954), 
Adirondack Mountain headquarters for 
tuberculosis research and treatment. After 
a Boston stint in pathology, Dr. Rhoads 
joined Manhattan’s Rockefeller Institute, 
studied immunity to poliomyelitis. The 
institute sent him to the tropics to work 
on diseases of the blood. There he became 
interested in leukemia, commonest of 
“blood cancers.” 

Ironically, Researcher Rhoads made 
medical history as the passive object of 
research. Victim in 1936 of a fulminating 
streptococcal infection, he became one of 
the first Americans saved by the first mod- 
ern wonder drug, sulfanilamide. He lost 
only one finger instead of his life. 

Dr. Rhoads edged closer to the mys- 
teries of cancer in 1939, when he joined 
Manhattan's Memorial Center for Cancer 
and Allied Diseases. The next year he be- 
came its director. Then, for the duration, 
Dr. Rhoads was preoccupied with war- 
time problems—blood procurement, gas 
casualties and atom-bomb casualties. There 
were no gas casualties, but nitrogen mus- 
tard and related poisons, unused in war, 
eased the symptoms and prolonged the 
lives of some cancer patients. “Dusty” 
Rhoads revived the idea, then out of med- 
ical fashion, that drugs might yet be found 
to treat and even cure cancer. 

Tower of Hope. World War II's crash 
programs on many scientific fronts 
brought Dr. Rhoads to another conclu- 
sion unpopular in medical circles: a fron- 
tal attack on cancer, with experts in a 
dozen sciences working toward the same 
goal, should pay off faster than the tra- 
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CruSADER RHOADS 
Tests on his back. 


ditional uncoordinated approach of peace- 
time. In General Motors’ Boss Alfred P. 
Sloan Jr. he found a kindred spirit. Sloan 
put up the first $4,000,000, laid the foun- 
dations for the Sloan-Kettering Institute 
for Cancer Research—a 14-story tower 
of hope beside Memorial Hospital. Rhoads 
was its director. 

Lithe and energetic, crew-cut, always 
hatless and usually coatless in the bitter- 
est weather, Rhoads directed his campaign 
against cancer with a crusader’s zeal. He 
trod on many toes, was accused of being 
arbitrary and autocratic, of regimenting 
his 300 elite researchers and their sup- 
porting forces. Dr. Rhoads believed that 
the public must understand cancer re- 
search to support it, talked freely to the 
press. Subject of a Time cover (June 27, 
1949), he was photographed at the helm 
of his sailboat. This was what a willful 
band of little men in the New York County 
Medical Society had been waiting for. 
Jealous, they threatened him (always un- 
officially) with expulsion for publicity 
seeking. Though they never had the cour- 
age to act openly, they harassed him for 
a decade. 

Self-Tested. Meanwhile, inspired large- 
ly by the drive and example of Dr. Rhoads 
and S.-K. I., dozens of _ institutions 
plunged into the war on cancer, which 
has become today’s most concentrated 
medical effort (Time, July 27). But Dr. 
Rhoads held the spotlight as “Mr. Cancer 
Research.” He worked night and day, 
lived over his office and laboratories in a 
penthouse apartment atop the institute. 
Forced by administrative duties to forgo 
active lab work, he went further, made 
himself a human guinea pig in tests on his 
own back of a possible cancer-causing 
substance. About this, Dr. Rhoads insist- 
ed, there must be no publicity. 

Last week the ban was off. At his sum- 
mer home in Connecticut, Cornelius Pack- 
ard Rhoads, 61, died of a heart attack. 


SCIENCE 
The Missile Week 


With the Explorer VI paddle-wheel 
satellite wheeling triumphantly overhead. 
U.S. rocket pads had their busiest week 
yet. Unhappily, results were mixed. 

@ The Air Force fired an Atlas ICBM 
5,000 miles down the Atlantic range from 
Cape Canaveral. The third successful 
Atlas shot in four weeks, the missile 
achieved “most of its objectives,” helped 
offset the string of five failures that had 
put the nation’s primary ICBM weeks 
behind schedule. Now, Air Force men say 
they hope to make the bird operational 
next month. 

@ Also at Canaveral, the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration tried to 
fling into orbit a 1o-lb. plastic and alumi- 
num inflatable sphere that would circle 
the earth like an oversized beach ball 
(diameter: 12 ft.), measuring friction in 
the outer reaches of the atmosphere. The 
three-stage Juno IT rocket itself (a modi- 
fication of the Army’s operational work- 
horse Jupiter) blasted off without a hitch, 
but the beach ball never achieved orbit, 
probably through a failure in the attitude 
control system. 

@ Without the characteristic roar of 
blast-off, a Navy Polaris popped out of a 
large tube, impelled by compressed air in 
a device the Navy has installed at Canav- 
eral to simulate the pitch and roll of a 
ship. Dubbed “the world’s largest cock- 
tail shaker,” the $3,000,000 ship-motion 
simulator was held steady for this test, 
which concentrated on the compressed-air 
take-off. It worked perfectly. The Polaris 
jumped silently to a point 60 ft. overhead 
where its first-stage engine came to life, 
and the missile left a long white trail be- 
hind as it took off on its 7oo-mile trip 
down range. Crowed the Navy: “A com- 
plete, unqualified success.” But Polaris, 
the U.S.’s only solid-fuel IRBM, has yet 
to be tested at full power, is still months 
from operational status. 

@ At California's Vandenberg Air Force 
Base, the Air Force launched Discoverer 
V, putting a ton of hardware into orbit, 
including the 1,700-lb. second-stage rock- 
et and a 300-lb. instrument package— 
a new record for U.S. satellite payloads 
(but still far behind Russia’s 2,134-lb. 
Sputnik III). After 17 trips through its 
polar orbit, retro-rockets were to plunge 
Discoverer V back into the atmosphere, 
and C-119 transport planes—trailing tra- 
pezelike devices to snare the descending 
parachute—were waiting 700 miles south- 
west of Hawaii. But Discoverer V was 
never heard from again. The Air Force 
will keep on trying to make a successful 
catch; it is a primary step toward return- 
ing a space man to earth alive. 

@ Biggest failure of the week was the Air 
Force's attempted firing of its 5,500-mile 
ICBM Titan. For the U.S.’s potentially 
most lethal ICBM, it was the first test 
for the full two-stage assembly. But the 
missile never left the ground, disintegrat- 
ed in an explosion on the launching pad. 
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Last week’s failures and semifailures 
obscured the overall record of U.S. rock- 
etry to date. Totting up the figures, the 
U.S. could feel satisfied with results 
though the figures were not quite so im- 
pressive as they sounded; e.g., a launch 
planned only to test a rocket’s first stage, 
and which travels only half the full dis- 
tance, is scored a because it 
accomplishes all that it was expected to. 
The record, including satellite launches: 





“success” 


Partial 
Launches Successes Successes Failures 


ICBMs 
Atlas 28 13 6 9 
Titan 5 4 0 1 
IRBMs 
Jupiter 21 15 5 1 
Thor 58 41 9 8 


Atomic Garbage Disposal 

What radioactive waste 
material? As the Atomic Age enters its 
14th year, the problem is growing, and 
no one can be certain that present dis- 
posal systems are reasonably safe. 

At Sea. The AEC last week announced 
that it would license the Navy's Military 
Sea Transportation Service to dump waste 
material—imbedded in concrete and steel 
containers—at selected points in both the 
Pacific and the Atlantic. The oceans are 
used only for low-energy leftovers—radio- 
active rubber gloves, mops, rags, discarded 
lab equipment—but over the years an 
impressive amount of stuff has been 
dumped. MSTS joins the Coast Guard 
other Navy units and seven private firms 
in the atomic garbage business; the others 
have already dumped some 30,000 steel 


becomes of 
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and concrete packages into the Atlantic 
and 24,000 into the Pacific. 

The main criterion for selecting a 
dumping spot is depth, with 1,000 fath- 
oms (6,000 ft.) as a minimum. MSTS 
will drop its cargoes at points about 200 
miles due east of Cape Cod, 105 miles 
south-southeast of Cape Henry, Va., 120 
miles southeast of Sandy Hook, N.J. 
240 miles southwest of Los Angeles and 
1so miles west of San Francisco. Diving 
tests have shown that most of the hot 
material remains sealed off in the contain- 
ers, but some leaks out, might yet show 
up in seafood. Oceanographers and marine 
biologists are studying the effects wrought 
on the radioactive graveyards by such 
phenomena as bottom currents, move- 
ment of bottom sediment and the up- 
welling of bottom waters. AEC is also 
concerned about such future needs as 
a program of international coordination 
(Britain now pumps its low-energy atom- 
ic garbage through a pipe into the Irish 
Sea) and the radioactivity that will re- 
main in the oceans in the wake of nuclear- 
powered ships. 

On Land. High-energy waste material 
from nuclear reactors at Oak Ridge, Los 
Alamos, Richland, Wash, and other places 
is much too hot for sea disposal. Instead 
the U.S, has spent $120 million to build 
vast, concrete-encased underground steel 
tanks, which hold a total of 65 million 
lethal gallons. The largest concentration 
is at AEC’s Hanford Works at Richland, 
where tanks hold 80% of the high-energy 
waste in the U.S. It will remain dangerous 
at least until the year 2959. 

One way to dispose of atomic waste is 
to use it. By reprocessing, some of it can 
be turned into isotopes for use in medi- 
cine, agriculture and industry. A reproc- 
essing plant is already being set up at 
Oak Ridge. And the House Committee 
on Science and Astronautics last week re- 
ported on another use for atomic wastes 
inserted in modified grenades, leftovers 
from nuclear reactors could be lobbed 
across enemy lines. The small releasing 
blast would do almost no damage to roads 
and real estate. But the radioactivity 
would, within a reasonably short time 
bring death to every person within a 
wide area. 


Switch to Breeder 


Nuclear reactors can be made in many 
ways. Some look good on paper but turn 
out to be impractical in actual use. In its 
ellort to develop low-cost nuclear power 
the Atomic Energy Commission has long 
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experimented at such places as Brook- 
haven National Laboratory on Long Is- 
land, with new liquid reactor fuels—a 
low-melting alloy of U-233 and bismuth, 
a solution of uranyl sulfate, and others. 
But AEC soon discovered that the pro- 
gram was leading only to prohibitively 
expensive means of obtaining competitive 
electrical energy, and last week it an- 
nounced a shift in emphasis: funds for 
the Brookhaven liquid-fuel project and 
similar ones elsewhere have been largely 
diverted to AEC’s Oak Ridge laboratory 
for development of a thermal breeder re- 
actor that will make uranium 233 from 
thorium, the first natural raw material 
other than uranium to be used as a pro- 
ducer of peaceful atomic energy. 

Thorium, on the AEC’s back burner 
for at least five years, is more abundant 
in the earth’s crust than uranium, but 
usable concentrations are limited. It oc- 
curs in monazite sand deposits through- 
out the world, notably in Brazil, India, 
South Africa, Ceylon, Madagascar, Indo- 
nesia, Malaya and Russia’s Ilmen Moun- 
tains: In the U.S. it is present in the sand 
of East Coast beaches, is also found in 
Idaho and Wyoming. 

Since it cannot sustain a chain reaction 
itself, natural thorium is not classified as 
a nuclear fuel but as a “fertile’’ material. 
The thorium may be placed in a reactor 
fueled with uranium 235. Neutrons pro- 
duced by the fissioning U-235 are run 
through a moderator made of graphite or 
heavy water, thus slowed from 10,000 
miles a second to a modest one mile a 
second. Fast neutrons would bounce off 
or pass through the thorium, but at this 
speed neutrons are moving slowly enough 





to be captured by thorium 232 atoms, 
turning them into unstable thorium 233. 
When thorium 233 decays, after a brief 
half life of 23 minutes, it becomes pro- 
tactinium 233, which in turn decays after 
a half life of becomes uranium 
233, a full-fledged nuclear fuel as fission- 
able as the better known radioactive ura- 
nium isotope U-235. 

The fissioning U-233 produces more 
than enough neutrons to maintain the 
original chain reaction. If these extra neu- 
trons are captured by thorium, the reactor 
will produce more U-233 fuel than it can 
use. The AEC thinks this breeding factor 
is the key to cheap nuclear power. If a 
breeding reactor such as the one being 
planned for Oak Ridge were to start op- 
eration in 1959, it could be expected to 
produce enough material to fuel a dupli- 
cate of itself by 1984. 


27 days, 
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Season in the Sun 
(See Cover) 

They come early enough to watch field- 
ing practice and stay to see the last out. 
From coast to coast, fans are flocking to 
see every minute of the most exciting 
baseball season in years. In San Francisco, 
stockbrokers, merchants and plain work- 
ers are getting away from their offices 
early to go out to Seals Stadium and 
cheer home the National League-leading 
Giants. In Chicago, when the American 
League-leading White Sox get a man 
aboard, the rhythmical clapping swells 
into waves, and a chant rolls out of the 
stands: ‘““Go—go—go!" 
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Much more than two pennant races is 
fascinating the fans this summer. Teams 
far down in the standings have somehow 
taken on a new glamour. In Washington 
the Senators are in their customary place 
at the bottom of the league, but fans are 
filling seats that have stood empty for 
years, on the chance that one of the new 
murderers’ row of strong, silent sluggers 
may send a ball soaring toward the Cap- 
itol dome. Even lowly Kansas City won 
eleven in a row for the season's longest 
string, had the fans overflowing Munic- 
ipal Stadium (capacity: 30.611) and sit- 
ting on the grass in leftfield. And when a 
slight, cold-eyed relief pitcher named El- 
roy Face (15-0) begins to throw his fork- 
ball, Pittsburgh can beat the world. 

In the American League the White Sox 
have already drawn 76,000 more than 
they did in all of 1958, and in Cleveland, 
attendance has doubled, is a whopping 
346,000 ahead of last year’s final figure of 
663,805. In the National League, the San 
Francisco Giants have been playing Seals 
Stadium (cap. 23,000) to an average of 
18,000 all year long, and the Los Angeles 
Dodgers drew 120,000 in two big games 
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with the Milwaukee Braves during their 
last home stand. 

Yankee Dolor. In part, the new life in 
the American League can be laid to New 
York's Yankees, for this is the year the 
Yankees seem certain to lose the pennant. 
With the Yanks floundering. the new hit- 
less-wonder White Sox and the rebuilt 
Indians are playing like champions, and 
up and down the league the old also-rans 
are hustling with new life. Similarly, the 
National League's vigor can be traced in 
part to the troubles of the Milwaukee 
Braves, the league’s soundest team at 
season's start, whose attack of midseason 
bumbling let the Dodgers and the Giants 
shake down into solid contenders. 

But pennant form alone cannot account 
for baseball's new life. This is the year 
that fans scanning box scores and studying 
statistics are suddenly realizing that 
grand old names are nearly all gone, have 
gradually been replaced by a whole set of 
new faces. This is the year Ted Williams 
(.239) is go, and seems ready to quit. 
This is the year Stan Musial (.260) is 38, 
and riding the bench. A new generation-of 
stars is coming of age. Significantly, the 
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RoGcer Maris 


Yankees and the Braves banked on estab- 
lished players, and stumbled badly. Sig- 
nificantly, the Giants, Dodgers, Indians, 
and even the balanced White Sox, are 
getting a big lift from the kids. 

The Power Man. In Cleveland, the 
new star is a tall, trim (6 ft. 3 in., 190 
Ibs.), swarthily handsome rightfielder, 
who makes the bobby-soxers squeal, pulls 
seasoned fans into Cleveland Stadium two 
hours early to watch him take his cuts in 
the batting cage. When he comes to the 
plate during a game, the stands fall silent 
and candy butchers ignore customers to 
steal a look. Rocco Domenico Colavito 
just turned 26, stirs excitement every time 
he picks up his medium (33 oz.) bat, paws 
with his right foot in the box until he is 
rooted like an oak, flexes his shoulder 
muscles by whipping the bat horizontally 
up and behind his head, crouches slightly, 
and fixes the pitcher with a steady stare 
from his dark brown eyes. 

With his long, righthanded swing, 
Rocky Colavito is the power man behind 
the Indians, a long-ball hitter in the tra- 
dition of Ruth and Foxx and DiMaggio, 
a player who can hold the crowd en- 
thralled because every time he goes to bat 
he sets the scene for baseball's most dra- 
matic moment: the home run. 

For two erratic seasons Roc ky had been 
little more than a glamour boy with 
muscles for the Indians. Last year he 
caught hold, ended the season second only 
to the Yankees’ Mickey Mantle in home 
runs (42 v. 41) and to Boston's Jackie 
Jensen in runs batted in (122 v. 113). 
This year Rocky is hitting better than 
ever. Like any good slugger, he can come 
alive at any moment, and last week 
swinging with power and precision, he 
came alive. Fighting his way out of a 
25-game slump, Rocky drove in five runs 
to raise his total to 88, second in the 
league to the g1 of Washington’s Harmon 
(“The Killer’) Killebrew, hit 
runs to boost his figure to 34, just two 
short of Killebrew’s total. It hardly mat- 
tered that Rocky's batting average at 
week’s end was only .272. He was paid for 


the long ball and he was delivering it. 
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Big Little Leaguer. Not even the ded- 
icated Ted Williams approaches the game 
with more diligence—or more confidence 

than Rocky Colavito, a man who lives 
baseball with the intensity of a Little 
Leaguer. He mumbles over box scores like 
a scholar spelling out Sanskrit; he shuns 
movies on the day of a game for fear that 
they will dull his batting eye; he murmurs 
a quiet prayer every time he goes to the 
plate. He can hardly wait to get out to 
rightfield, where his throwing arm is base- 
ball’s strongest; he can hardly wait to get 
back to the dugout to get his cut at the 
ball. 

Rocky's feats dazzle no one more than 
Rocky. After hitting a home run, he roams 
the Indians’ bench, bellowing with glee, 
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Don DrysDALE 


hunting down teammates, who feign ter- 
ror as they try to preserve their hands 
from his numbing clasp of self-congratu- 
lation. Every locker room in the league 
has echoed to his rallying cry: “Don't 
knock the Rock!” 

Obverse Recognition. Few do. Even 
boos that sometimes drift down out of 
the stands when he comes to bat are com- 
pliments, an obverse brand of recognition 
that the leather-lunged reserve for the 
good ones. “The booing is not very nice, 
but it doesn’t upset me,” Rocky, 
whose sincerity still startles his team- 
mates. “I never booed anyone in my life, 
but as long as they pay, they're entitled to 
do it. I'm trying to do the best I can.” 

Whatever his record this year, the best 
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seems yet to come for Rocky. His happy 
combination of mental zeal and physical 
weal long ago caught the approving eye of 
Boston’s great Ted Williams, who has 
tried to get the young muscleman to curb 
his passion for bashing the ball—any ball 

-and to wait for a good pitch. Says 
Williams: “Some day Rocky is going to 
take the league apart.” 

But Rocky is only one of a whole galaxy 
of bright new stars that have set off a 
cheery din compounded of the click of 
turnstiles and the clack of sportswriters 
typewriters. Others: 

@ At 25, Luis Aparicio of the Chicago 
White Sox has become the finest short- 
stop in the majors, an agile acrobat with a 
rile arm, who can make gaudy plays on 
balls hit from within 20 ft. of third base 
clear over to second. The son of a Vene- 
zuelan shortstop, Aparicio made the White 
Sox in 1956, and with tobacco-chawing 
little Second Baseman Nellie Fox now 
forms the nucleus of the White Sox de- 
fense. At bat, Aparicio is hitting only .260, 
but his speed makes him the most danger- 
ous man in the league, once he gets on 
base. He leads the majors with stolen bases 
36), gets such a jump on the pitcher in 
his first few pumping strides that Manager 
Al Lopez generally leaves it to him to go 
whenever he sees the chance. “I don't 
worry about hitting the long ball,” says 
Aparicio, “just about getting to first. 
After that, I know I am going to steal.” 

@ Kansas City’s Roger Maris, 24, a grim. 
solid (6 ft., 197 lbs.) rightflelder. has 
trailed off recently in his hitting from a 
league-leading .344 to .292, but Acting 
Manager Bob Swift insists, “He's going 
to be one of the great ballplayers.”’ Close 
friends lay Maris’ poker-faced concentra- 
tion to a desire to make good for his 
brother Rudy, whose career as a player 
back home in Fargo, N. Dak. was stopped 
by polio in 1951. With speed on the base 
paths and wall-climbing tenacity in the 
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outfield to back up his hitting, Maris is 
the main reason the Athletics soared as 
high as third place last month. 

@ San Francisco's Willie Lee McCovey, 
21, a big. leggy (6 ft. 4 in., 200 Ibs.) Negro 
first baseman, was so excited last month 
when he was called up from Phoenix that 
he stayed up all night to make sure he 
made his plane, never did get around to 
packing all his clothes. But at the plate 
for San Francisco, Willie is as cool as his 
bat is hot: in his first seven games. he hit 
three home runs, scored nine runs, drove 
in nine more, and batted .467. as the Gi- 
ants won six to stay in first place. To get 
Willie’s smooth, uncoiling swing into the 
line-up, Manager Bill Rigney willingly put 
him on first base in place of another 
21-year-old slugger: Orlando Cepeda, the 
Giants’ leading hitter (.315), the National 
League's first baseman for both All-Star 
Games, and the team’s most popular play- 
er with San Francisco fans. Puerto Rican- 
born Cepeda is roaming the daisies in left- 
field, where he manages to hustle under fly 
balls despite a pair of feet so flat that they 
seem shod in wooden Dutch shoes. 

@ Cincinnati's Negro Centerfielder Vada 
Edward Pinson, 21, and Negro First Base- 
man Frank Robinson, 23. are the two 
bright spots in a disappointing season for 
the Redlegs. An all-star high school pitch- 
er in Oakland, Calif., Pinson has a sprint 
er’s speed going to first (3.3 sec.), enough 
power to hit his share of home runs de- 
spite his lithe build (5 ft. 11 in., 170 lbs.). 
Playing his first full season in the majors, 
Pinson leads the team in hitting (.328) 





and stolen bases (17), simply outruns 
deep fly balls. Says Manager Freddy 
Hutchinson: “He's already got Willie 


Mays’ range.” Robinson is so painfully 
shy that he has little to say even around 
his Redleg teammates. But at bat Robin- 
son is a power swinger who leans his head 
perilously close to the plate to get a good 
view of the pitch, last week hit a grand- 
slam home run as his team beat Milwaukee 
9-8. In 1956, at the age of 20, Robinson 
broke into the Redlegs’ line-up, promptly 
hit 38 home runs to tie the majors’ record 
for first-year men, and made rookie of the 
year, This season, as of week's end, Rob- 
inson stood second in the majors in runs 
batted in, with ro2 (the leader: Ernie 
Banks of the Chicago Cubs with 110), 
fourth in the league in homers, with 27. 
@ Cleveland's easygoing Tito Francona, 
25. is the late-bloomer of the season, a 
player who was shunted in three years’ 
time from the Orioles to the White Sox to 
the Tigers to the Indians, where he began 
the year on the bench. In Cleveland, Fran- 
cona was soon coaxing players to pitch to 
him by the hour in the empty stadium, 
gradually improved a swing that had al- 
ways been basically sound. Manager Joe 
Gordon took a hand. “He got me to swing 
down on the ball—what he calls ‘toma- 
hawk’ it—so I'd level out my swing,” 
Francona. In June, Francona broke into 
the starting line-up (at first or center- 
field), last week was hitting .389, with 
14 home runs and 60 runs batted in. 

@ Washington's bright young (23) bruiser 
Harmon Killebrew is a sensation of the 
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season in his first full playing year in 
the majors. No mere flash in the spring, 
Killebrew is hitting with such power that 
he leads the league in both home runs 
and runs batted in, despite an anemic 
batting average of .249. With Rookie Bob 
Allison, 25, third in the league at week’s 
end in home runs (27), Killebrew is the 
mainstay of Washington's new string of 
sluggers (Tre, July 20) that drew 12,198 
to Griffith Stadium even as the team 
was dropping the final game of its 18- 
game losing streak. In other years, Grif- 
fith Stadium would go for months without 
such a crowd. 

Q St. Louis’ Joe Cunningham, 27. holds 
an apprentice card in the steam fitters’ 
union, and until this year it seemed likely 
that he would need it some day, A gay 
bachelor and deadpan needler, Cunning- 
ham still plays baseball as though he were 
fitting pipes: at the plate he is a lunger, 
and in the field he will play a ball off his 
chest, if necessary. Admits Manager Solly 
Hemus: “He's herky-jerky in everything 
he does.” But this year Cunningham's 
batting average is second in the league 
(.345), and somehow he is making the 
plays in rightfield. The reason behind his 
success: an overpowering drive to succeed 
that turns him the game’s 
toughest competitors. Says Cardinals Gen- 
eral Manager Bing Divine 
particular regard for life or limb.” St. 
Louis also has First Baseman Bill White, 
25, a superbly coordinated Negro who 
was smart enough to finish second in his 
high school class of 127 in Warren, Ohio. 
White came up with the Giants in 1956 
but never did settle down, was traded this 
year to St. Louis for Pitcher Sad Sam 
(“Toothpick”) Jones, and settled down 
for fair. Afield, he ranks just behind the 
Dodgers’ Veteran Gil Hodges. At the plate. 
he is hitting a solid .311, “just meeting 
the ball.” 

@ Boston’s Frank Malzone, 29, is the 
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best third baseman in the majors, a stocky 
(5 ft. ro in., 180 Ibs.), bowlegged per- 
fectionist who is agile enough to force his 
man at second on a sacrifice bunt, strong 
enough to drive in 76 runs, hit 17 homers 
so far this year. Son of an Italian immi- 
grant, Malzone grew up in The Bronx, 
was recommended to the Red Sox by a 
local grocer, signed willingly in 1948 for 
no bonus. Thereafter, hampered by a bad- 
ly broken ankle and a siege of depression 
after the death of his 14-year-old daugh- 
ter, he needed nine years to make the 
Red Sox for good. A dedicated, silent 
man (“I don’t have anything to say”), 
Malzone sets rivals to babbling. Says 
Yankee Manager Casey Stengel: “Never 
seen anything like the fella since I seen 
that other fella Pie Traynor.” 

@ The Dodgers’ Don Drysdale is the Na- 
tional League’s most formidable pitcher 
this season (15-7), a 23-year-old pinup 
boy with the muscular frame (6 ft. 6 in., 
220 lbs.) and dark good looks of a horse 


opera hero. On the rubber at Los Angeles’ | 


Memorial Coliseum, Righthander Drys- 
dale towers over the batter like an oil 
derrick, makes his fast ball even harder 
to hit by delivering it side arm from so 
far out that it seems to whistle in from 
leftfield. Raised in nearby Van Nuys, 
Drysdale learned the game from his fa- 
ther, a onetime minor-league pitcher, who 
stuck him on second, did not let him pitch 


until he was 16 and his gangling frame | 


had begun to fill out. Last season Drys- 
dale was so unsettled by the stadium’s 
leftfield screen (251 ft. from home plate) 
that he wound up with a 12-13 record. But 
this season Drysdale has forgotten about 
the screen (“I told myself to hell with 
it”), leads the league in strike-outs (185). 
At bat, Drysdale tied the league record 
for pitchers by hitting seven homers last 
year, this year has already hit four. 

Even without the help of these new 
stars the 1959 season would be one to 
remember. In both leagues the old cham- 
pions were in trouble, and upstarts, emerg- 
ing from their long shadow, were elbow- 
ing one another for a place in the sun. 

Three for the Money. The West Coast, 
which responded to the arrival of major- 
league baseball in the form of the Giants 
and the Dodgers with an enthusiasm all 
out of proportion to the teams’ records, 
has been rewarded beyond any fan's wild- 
est hopes—this year they have not just 
one, but two pennant contenders. The 
Giants, who went to San Francisco a 
disheveled team of weary veterans and 
untried rookies, have settled down into a 
hustling ball club that last week led the 
Braves by three games and the Dodgers 
by 25. The Giants have solid pitching 
anchored by Sad Sam Jones (15-11), a 
morose-faced Negro with a_ crackling 
curve, and slick Johnny Antonelli (16-6), 
the pop-off lefty whose feud with news- 
men is so bitter that he issues statements 
only through Manager Bill Rigney (dubbed 
by the press “John’s other voice”). To 
hit, the Giants have the bull-necked Cepe- 
da and the wondrous McCovey. Out in 
centerfield, Willie Mays, 28, is beginning 
to make the awesome plays in Seals Sta- 
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dium that he used to pull off in the Polo 
Grounds. Most important of all, perhaps, 
the Giants have a grim determination to 
win. After a defeat, the team’s locker room 
bristles with fury. 

Last year the Dodgers finished seventh, 
21 full games from the top. But this year 
the Dodger veterans and kids have meshed 
to produce a balanced’ ball club. The 
Dodger pitching staff, founded on the 
cross-fired fast balls of young Don Drys- 
dale, has become one of the best in the 
league. But the Dodgers will rise or fall 
in the stretch on the play of three old 
pros, who are hustling like sandlotters. 
On third, Junior Gilliam, 30, is having 
the best season of his seven-year major- 
league career (.312), has been on base 
in more than 95% of the games he has 
started. At 32, Outfielder Duke Snider's 
hair is grey, but his steel-blue eyes are as 
sharp as ever, his gimpy knee is respond- 
ing to cortisone treatments, and his aver- 
age is up to .323. At 35, ham-handed Gil 
Hodges had hit 19 homers and driven in 
62 runs when he was forced out of the 
line-up last month with a wrenched ankle. 
But Hodges is expected back in time to 
help the Dodgers as the three-way pen- 
nant fight swirls to a finish. 

They will need it, for Milwaukee's 
Braves are far from dead. After five play- 
ers had failed to fill the hole left at second 
by Red Schoendienst. out with tubercu- 
losis, Manager Fred Haney is finally get- 
ting some help from Bobby Avila, 33, the 
old Cleveland Indian, who knows what to 
do with the ball, even though he cannot 
go far to get it. Schoendienst may be 
back by September, but in the meantime 
Haney can more than make do with the 
men who won for him in 1957 and 1958: 
husky Third Baseman Ed Mathews is 
still hitting home runs (33), lean Right- 
fielder Hank Aaron is still leading the 
league with his bat (.367), and on the 
pitching staff 38-year-old Lefty Warren 
Spahn (15-11) and 32-year-old Righty 
Lew Burdette (16-12) have lost none of 
their guile. 

Solid up the Middle. In the Ameri- 
can League, 1959 was the year the Yankee 
haters had never dared dream would come. 
The World Champion Yankees, winners 
of ten pennants in the last twelve years, 
butchered games like bushers and sprawled 
into the cellar. Injuries hurt badly (First 
Baseman Bill Skowron was out with a 
broken wrist, Third Baseman Andy Carey 
with infectious mononucleosis), but the 
Yankees as a whole had lost their famed 
talent for winning the big ones. During a 
six-game winning streak that ended last 
week, the Yanks did show flashes of old- 
time power. But it was almost certainly 
too late. In third place last week, eleven 
games from the top, they will have to 
play better than .750 ball for the rest of 
the season even to have a chance for the 
pennant. One thing 1s certain: they will 
get no help from the Yankee haters, who 
are swarming out to see them lose; e.g., 
on their last road trip the Yanks drew an 
average per game of 37,500. 

Nor will the Yanks get any help from 
the White Sox, a collection of glint-eyed 
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opportunists who have won 28 of 34 
games by a one-run margin, last week led 
Cleveland by four games despite the fact 
that not one regular can hit for distance. 
Snorts Cleveland General Manager Frank 
Lane: “Leprechauns in uniform!” Wiliest 
leprechaun of them all is little (5 ft. 9 in., 
162 lbs.) Second Baseman Nellie Fox, the 
best man in baseball for popping a hit 
over the infield (.325). With Aparicio at 
short. fleet Jim Landis in center and 
Veteran Sherm Lollar behind the plate, 
Fox makes the Sox solid up the middle, 
bosses the best ball-hawking defense in 
baseball. Says Casey Stengel: “Those fel- 
lers got little bats and big gloves.” The 
Sox pitching is good enough—burly 
Early Wynn, 39, is having one of his best 
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years (16-7). All in all, Manager Lopez 
just tries to keep his team relaxed, re- 
ligiously plays the percentages (“They 
usually work out for you”), and worries 
not a whit about the club’s lack of power: 
“T'll settle for a team that can splatter 
the ball around.” 

The team Chicago must beat has the 
power to powder the ball, and color to 
match. When General Manager Frank 
Lane set to work in 1957, the Cleveland 
Indians had a tradition of drab respecta- 
bility and a habit of finishing a discreet 
second to the Yankees. Acting as big as 
he talked, Wheeler-Dealer Lane blithely 
peddied such Cleveland old faithfuls as 
Pitcher Early Wynn and First Baseman 
Vic Wertz, after 55 deals ended up with 
such hustlers as Francona, Centertielder 
Jimmy (Fear Strikes Out) Piersall, Sec- 
ond Baseman Billy Martin, the ex- Yankee 
holler guy, husky First Baseman Vic 
Power and Leftfielder Minnie Minoso. 
“We have 859 new faces,” says Lane 
proudly. 

But the man who made Lane's new 
players fizz instead of fizzle was Manager 
Joe Gordon, the old Yankee second base- 








man, who had helped Cleveland win the 
world championship in 1948. Gordon has 
his high-spirited Indians playing a con- 
fident, aggressive brand of ball that is 
packing the fans into Cleveland Stadium* 
after years of declining attendance since 
the 1954 pennant. Backed by a long-ball 
attack, this whirlwind play has so far 
made up for mediocre pitching. (Fast- 
Baller Herb Score has never recovered 
his coordination since being hit in the eye 
with a batted ball in 1957, has a 9-10 
record.) “I just turn them loose on the 
field and let them play,” says Gordon. 
“If a guy gets brave and decides to 
steal and gets thrown out, I don't make 
a fuss about it. I want my players to 
play the way they did when they were 
kids—for the fun of it.” 

Paved Playing Field. For the fun of 
it is the only way Cleveland’s Rocky 
Colavito has ever played baseball since 
he discovered the game existed as a tod- 
dler back home in The Bronx. Rocky was 
the youngest of five children born to 
Rocco Colavito, a sturdy, hard-working 
iceman, and Angelina Spodafino. Rocco 
and Angelina came separately to the U.S. 
in the early ‘20s from Bari, Italy, met 
and married in New York City. Rocky’s 
boyhood heroes were his big brothers, 
Dominick and Vito, who taught him to 
throw and hit on the paved playing field 
of Public School 4. 

The neighborhood, mainly immigrant 
Italian and Jewish families, had its tough 
side. “Dutch Schultz ran his rackets 
there,” recalls Rocky. “But none of my 
real friends ever went to prison.” The 
farthest Rocky ever strayed from the 
diamond was to the corner pool parlor, 
where he learned to shoot a sharp game. 
Rocky was too busy getting ready for the 
big leagues, squeezing rubber balls to 
build up his hand and arm muscles (he 
still does), hoarding his dimes to buy a 
good glove, His throwing arm was soon 
strong enough to win bets from the un- 
wary, and there are those in The Bronx 
who still claim that the 14-year-old lad 
once cleared the Claremont Parkway ele- 
vated station from a block away. 

Yankee Error. By the time he was 16, 
Rocky was a star for the semipro Mo- 
hawks playing out of Crotona Park, and 
major-league scouts were nosing about. 
Rocky quit high school (“baseball was 
the only thing I really cared about”) and 
waited to be courted. Yankee Stadium 
was just a couple of miles away, and 
Colavito idolized Joe DiMaggio. But the 
Yankee scouts fretted so long about his 
slow running (he has inverted arches) 
that Cleveland got him for a cut-rate 
$3,000 bonus. 

Rocky was only 17 in 1951 when he 
started riding the buses with Daytona 
Beach in the Class D Florida State 
League. After that the road led only 


% And thereby lining the pocket of General 
Manager Lane, who gets a bonus of s¢ a head 
for every customer the Indians draw at home 
over 800,000, Through week's end, the Indians 
had played to 1,009,562, giving Lane $10,478.10 
in nickels in addition to his salary of some 
$60,000. 
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upward: Spartanburg (11 homers), Read- 
ing (28), two years in Indianapolis (38, 
30). In 1956, after a one-month stint with 
San Diego, Rocky made the Indians for 
good, as a rookie hit a respectable .276, 
knocked out 21 home runs. 

But last season Rocky did not get on 
with Manager Bobby Bragan, who stuck 
slavishly to the book and used his right- 
handed power only against left-handed 
pitching. Rocky sought out Bragan and 
blurted: “If you let me play regular, I'll 
hit 35 home runs and knock in 100 runs.” 
Bragan promptly tipped off the sports- 
writers, stuck Rocky in the line-up to let 
him put up or shut up. “The minute I 
said it I knew I made a mistake,” says 
Rocky. “But with God's help I hit 41 
homers and I drove in 113 runs.” The 
boy from The Bronx had become a star. 

Rocky Upstairs? So far, success has 
not spoiled Rocky Colavito. Painstakingly 
polite, he will sign autographs for kids by 
the hour, admonishing the unruly to say 
thank you. During the season, he lives 
quietly in a furnished home on Cleve- 
land’s west side with his pretty, dark- 
haired wife Carmen, 23, and their two 
children, Rocco, 3, and Marisa, 15 
months. In the winter they move back 
to their home in Temple, Pa., where 
Rocky met Carmen in 1953 while playing 
with nearby Reading. There they keep a 
jewelry box full of religious medals that 
fans have sent to Rocky, a Roman Cath- 
olic, during his periodic slumps. 

This year Rocky tied a major-league 
record by hitting four consecutive home 
runs in a single game, and, what was more 
impressive, did it in the toughest stadium 
in the league—Baltimore’s massive Me- 
morial Stadium. Even so, Rocky is far 
from being a polished ballplayer. His pow- 
erful throwing arm—he has one meas- 





ured throw of 436 ft.—can be wildly | 


inaccurate. At the plate Rocky will mur- 
der a baseball between his belt and knees, 
but still has trouble solving fast balls 
tight and high and sliders that break 
away, still tries to kill the ball instead 
of just meeting it for base hits. “You 
might as well talk to a wall as to Rocky,” 
complains Lane. ‘He'll ‘yes’ you like cra- 
zy, and go right on trying for home runs.” 
Cracks a Yankee coach: “They don't 
call him Rocky for nothing.” 

"Ooh." Strike-out or home run, Rocky 
Colavito earns his $30,000 by playing 
with a flair that stirs delight up in the 
stands. After one of his flat-trajectory 
throws from rightfeld, the “ooh!” lingers 
for drawn-out seconds. And when Rocky 
hits the long one and starts his languor- 
ous lope around the bases (“Rocky runs 
around after hitting a homer like he was 
still tasting it.” says a sportscaster), the 
cheers follow him into the dugout. 


With new stars like Rocky Colavito | 


coming of age this season, the game is 
stronger than it has been in years. At- 
tendance is creeping up even in the 
minors, after a decade of hurtling down. 
This season, in fact, the fans are too busy 
following the action on the diamond to 
engage in the old lament of what’s-wrong- 
with-baseball. This summer, nothing is. 
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ART 


Forms in Air 


In the greatest periods of art, such 
as the Classical and the Gothic, artists 
strove for an agreed-upon ideal, and in- 
novations were few (or, if many, did 
not survive). But modern art relentlessly 
stresses the new. The result is mostly 
confusion, but also a degree of fermenta- 
tion. Last week in Manhatian’s Greenwich 
Village a lean, wispy-bearded man with 
the cheerful energy of a grasshopper was 
preparing something brand new in sculp- 
ture. His suitably improbable name: Len 
Lye. His sculptures he calls ““Tangibles,” 
but they are not meant to be touched. 
They vibrate. 

Dancing & Crackling. Born 58 years 
ago in New Zealand, Lye has adventured 
all over the world, worked at everything 
from sheepshearing and ship trimming to 
sitting still on a South Sea island, Sitting 
still came hardest to Lye, who sees and 
best understands the world and himself 
in terms of motion. On nights off, he likes 
to dance like an egg beater to Dixieland 
jazz. His conversation crackles like Chi- 








LEN LYE’S VIBRATING SCULPTURE: IT GOES “PLINTH” 


nese fireworks. Some 25 years ago Lye 
hit on the then revolutionary idea of 
painting abstractions directly on motion- 
picture films—a process that has since 
become commonplace in art film circles. 
One of his recent film abstractions took 
top honors at last year’s World's Fair in 
Brussels. and others are now being readied 
for distribution by the United Nations. 

Alexander Calder’s coat-hanger agglom- 
erations of free forms twist and bob lazily 
on the breeze, exploit the possibilities for 
chance movement that reside in lightly 
balanced equilibriums. Lye’s idea is to 
exploit instead the resiliences of high- 
tempered steels and flexible plastics. He 
raises simple abstract constructions of 
such materials on pedestals containing 
silent motor-vibrators. At a taped signal, 
the motors go into action, moving first 
slowly, then faster in a carefully calcu- 
lated cycle. and the sculptures begin 
taking shape upon the air. 

Dissolving & Sounding. The difference 
in vibration rate creates a variety of 
shapes, whose momentary and only semi- 
visible quality makes the observer look 


HIDDEN MASTERPIECES: Hals’s “Laughing Child” 


sharp, as they shift, change, swell to a 
musiclike crescendo, and subside to qui- 
escence. One Tangible resembles a fencer’s 
foil set upon its hilt. As it picks up speed, 
the foil appears to dissolve into a flashing 
egg-shape. Another Tangible is a tower 
ot aluminum rings suspended at artful 
intervals on almost invisible wires. Vibra- 
tion makes the rings spin and lift like a 
quicksilver ballet. Plinth (see cut) carries 
sound as well as motion: at a certain 
point in the vibration cycle, the strip arcs 
out to strike a metal ball, which makes 
it resound like a gong. 

Lye would like to sce story-high ver- 
sions of his Tangibles in public parks and 
plazas, timed to go into action at long 
intervals, and with suitable musical ac- 
companiment. The result would certainly 
startle the unwary passer-by, and the 
fact that his Tangibles are wholly ab- 
stract may count against them in the 
eyes of most park commissioners. But Lye 
remains firmly wedded to abstraction. 
“These are for grace and power of mo- 
tion,” he explains, “not for imagery. They 
are not supposed to be like anything.” 


MASTERPIECE need not lie behind locked doors to 

be effectively hidden from the public at large. The 
Laughing Child, one of Frans Hals 5s most engaging pictures, 
hangs on public view the year round in Cincinnati's Taft 
Museum. The museum in itself is a small masterpiece of se- 
lection and display, should be a mecca for the entire Midwest 
—yet only about roo people visit it on an average day. 
(Out-of-towners automatically head for the more famed 
Cincinnati Art Museum instead.) 

Newspaper Publisher Charles Phelps Taft (half brother 
of the President) and his wife built their collection to fit 
the museum when it was still their own home, a gem of 
early Federal architecture on Cincinnati's Lytle Park. In 
1927 they presented it intact to Cincinnati. The quiet spa- 
cious rooms are adorned but not crowded with Duncan Phyfe 
furniture, 200 Chinese porcelains, a top-rank selection of 
French Renaissance enamels, and more than too canvases, 
from Hieronymus Bosch to John Singer Sargent, all of 
extraordinary quality. In fact, Hals’s Laughing Child is 
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only one of a dozen absolute masterpieces in the museum. 

Frans Hals has been called a wife-beater, a tosspot, a 
congenital bankrupt and an angel with a brush. The first 
three charges rest on the petty court records of Haarlem, 
Holland, the last on about 300 paintings scattered through- 
out the world. The court records show a sorry existence, 
the paintings a radiant one. Hals’s life was both. He fathered 
14 children, often went cold and hungry with his brood, 
died penniless (in 1666) at the age of 86. In good times 
he would march off to the club, being fond of music, beer 
and jolly company. His canvases show mainly sunny people, 
as if reflected in the elbow-polished wood of a tavern table. 

Hals’s fellow citizens found him “talented” only, and his 
latter-day reputation has suffered at the hands of art lec- 
turers, who used to discuss his work as a foothill below the 
summit that Dutch art reached in Rembrandt. In reality, 
Hals stands halfway between Rembrandt's brooding darkness 
and Rubens’ brilliant dash, also takes his place with them, 
in retrospect, as one of the best painters that ever lived. 
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FRANS HALS’S “HEAD OF A LAUGHING CHILD WITH A FLUTE” 
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RELIGION 


On Guard at the Vatican 


The world’s most enduring army of ad- 
mitted mercenaries is armed with broad- 
swords and halberds and dressed in striped 
uniforms of blue, red and yellow. But the 
famed Swiss guards of Vatican City 
sworn to defend the Pope to the death, are 
no mere ceremonial troop; the guards- 
men are well trained in hand-to-hand 
fighting and have an arsenal of Swiss rifles 
in their quarters in St. Peter's. Last week 
a pontifical commission gave this elite 
corps a much-needed streamlining. Re- 
cruits were growing hard to find, and there 
was a rumble of discontent in the ranks. 

Spartan Standards. The guardsmen’s 
lot has never been an easy one. First 
formed in 1505 by Pope Julius II, who 
gave Switzerland the honor of supplying 
200 mercenaries as his personal body- 
guard, the corps was almost wiped out 
22 years later when Holy Roman Emperor 
Charles V sacked Rome. In a short, vi- 
cious fight, 147 Swiss were killed, suc- 
cessfully defending Clement VII. The 
guard has not fought another major bat- 
tle, but ever since has set itself such 
Spartan, fiercely loyal standards that even 
a U.S. Marine drill instructor might blink. 

Each guardsman must be 6 ft. tall, a 
practicing Catholic of “good” family. All 
are unmarried (except officers); all must 
sign up for five years of long, lonely 
hours patrolling Vatican corridors; only 
a lucky few draw outdoor posts. Fraterni- 
zation with civilians is forbidden. The 
guards worship in their own chapel in 
Vatican City, have their own canteen, 








Guarp CoMMANDER NUNLIST 
Marines might blink. 
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Disetius & Von THADDEN-TRIEGLAFF 
A church must suffer. 


even their own cemetery. Pay is low, and 
there is a ro p.m. curfew in summer, 
9 p.m. in winter. 

In last week’s reorganization, the com- 
plement was cut from 133 to 100, and 
the Vatican introduced some morale- 
boosting changes. Pay will be raised from 
an average $7o a month to about $112. 
Some noncoms, as well as officers, may 
now marry, and officers’ wives need no 
longer bring a dowry of 50,000 lire ($80). 
One surprising innovation: guards may 
now act as guides in their spare time, en- 
gage in other “cultural” activities, pro- 
vided they are not “indecorous.” 

Harsh Discipline. The new rules should 
make it much easier to fill vacancies in 
the ranks. But each guardsman must still 
reckon with his tough C.O.;: tall, ramrod- 
rigid Colonel Robert Nunlist, 48, onetime 
member of Switzerland's General Staff, who 
was appointed commander in 1957. Nun- 
list felt that discipline had deteriorated 
during the long illness of the previous 
commander, set out to whip the troop 
into shape. His soldiers are kept taut 
with tongue-lashings, stern punishments 
for minor infractions. Nunlist’s strictness 
nearly cost him his life last April, when a 
discharged guardsman shot him in the 
neck and shoulder. Before he collapsed, 
the bleeding colonel disarmed his attacker, 
who was turned over to the Italian police 
(the Vatican City jail has been vacant for 
20 years, is now used for storage). “It was 
a brief but violent struggle,” said Nunlist 
and clamped down all the harder. 


Chasms & Bridges 


On Munich's Konigsplatz, where storm 
troopers once goose-stepped, 40,000 Chris- 
tians assembled last week in a gathering 
that dramatized for Germans both a sad- 
dening split and a heartening healing. The 
meeting was the ninth Congress of the 
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German Evangelical Church Day, known 
as Kirchentag, and the split that showed 
was the growing division between West 
Germany and the Communist East Zone. 

A Different Kind. In 1954 Kirchentag 
was held in East Germany's Leipzig, and 
in 1956 15,000 East German Protestants 
got exit permits from the Communists to 
travel to the Kirchentag in Frankfurt. 
But this year the Communists had 
other ideas. 

As the prayers began to rise last week 
around the 200-ft. steel cross in 
Konigsplatz, only about 1,000 East Ger- 
mans were on hand. As a group they 
were beginning to look like a different 
kind of German. It was a difference that 
could be seen in little things—the nervous 
eagerness with which the director of the 
Reds’ reception center greeted new ar- 
rivals, his small embarrassment at having 
to give them 30 marks’ pocket money, 
the East Germans’ skittishness at the ap- 
proach of a Western newsman. Both E 
and West felt the urgency of the wideni: 
gap and tried to bridge it with words 
white-haired Airchentag President Rein- 
hold von Thadden-Trieglaff, 68. of West 
Germany, spoke awkwardly in his opening 
speech of “the very special naturalness 









which we greet our brothers.” 

A Community of Interest. But if the 
chasm between the two Germanys was 
growing, the gap between Catholics and 
Protestants was closing. In Munich 
Kirchentag delegates found themselves in 
the heart of Catholic Germany. It was 
the largest body of Protestants to descend 
on Munich since the armies of Gustavus 
Adolphus captured the city in 1632. and 
their advent was a great success. Munich’s 
Joseph Cardinal Wendel took in Danish 
Bishop Frode Beyer and his wife as house 
guests, and many a Catholic family fol- 
lowed the cardinal’s example. All over the 
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city, for the Kirchentag’s five days, Cath- 
olics and Protestants explored areas of 
common religious interest in a tone that 
was far different from the bitter polemics 
of past centuries. Germany's top Protes- 
tant leaders were on hand, including 
Bishops Otto Dibelius of Berlin and 
Hanns Lilje of Hannover. Each day of the 
Kirchentag began with Communion in 16 
churches, went on to Bible classes and 
lectures in ten great halls. 

Germany's Lutherans are strong for 
reunification of Germany, and in order 
not to rile the Communists against their 
Eastern brethren, they refrained from 
anti-Communist talk in speeches. Instead 
of bitterness at the Red regime, Lutherans 
displayed a tendency to look upon its 
repressions as divine punishment. Said 
Director Johann Schénherr of the Pastoral 
Seminary in East Germany's Branden- 
burg: “If today, in one part of Germany, 
the church loses many of its old privi- 
leges, the church must see this as God's 
way of regenerating it . . . The church 
must suffer with its people, must share 
their problems, their political frustration.” 


Beliefs & Actions 


Are laymen more strict in their reli- 
gious beliefs than their own ministers? 
Among U.S. Methodists they are, accord- 
ing to a survey conducted by University 
of Illinois Professor David E. Lindstrom 
and released by the Methodist Division of 
National Missions. Almost all ministers 
and laymen reported their belief in such 
basic tenets as the fatherhood of God, the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ, God's reve- 
lation as the Trinity. After that, the dif- 
ferences start cropping up: 

@ Some 85% of the laymen believe that 
“Jesus’ resurrection is our pledge of as- 
surance of eternal life,” but only 78% 
of the ministers accept this “completely.” 
@ More than a quarter of the ministers 
doubt that necessary marks of the true 
church are the preaching of the Gospel 
and the administration of the sacraments, 
while less than a fifth of the laymen 
express similar doubts. 

@ Half the ministers doubt that the value 
of the sacrament of Communion depends 
entirely upon the attitude of the partici- 
pant, while less than 20% of the laymen 
show any uncertainty. 

@ Sixty percent of the ministers reject 
the belief that if a person takes Holy 
Communion, “he is automatically a bet- 
ter person,”’ but only 46% of the laymen 
reject the idea completely. 

Where the ministers become the strict 
ones is in the practical application of 
church teaching. Most of the ministers 
agree that it is a sin to waste time (80%), 
that foreign missionaries should not mere- 
ly confine themselves to “preaching the 
Gospel” (more than 70%), and that the 
U.S. should put the needs of underdevel- 
oped lands ahead of its own desires in 
giving technical and economic aid (82% ). 
In each case, the percentage of laymen 
who went along was much smaller. Wid- 
est disparity: wasting time, an indulgence 
that only about half of the laymen con- 
sider sinful. 
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SHOW BUSINESS 





NIGHTCLUBS 

Lady in the Light 

The voice is smiling and seductive: 
“We'll go away together . . . Come away 
love, come away.” The voice is big and 
bold: “Hey, you fool you! Why so cool 
you!” The voice is sad and soft behind 
real tears as the lights go down: “Only 
yesterday, when the world was young 
. . .’ Whatever the tempo, Tin-Pan or 
torchy, the songs of Felicia Sanders throb 
with a strange, sinewy vitality in the 
basement’s air-cooled dark. The mikes 
and the speakers and the slow-changing 
spotlights are superfluous. When Felicia 





Walter Daron 
SONGSTRESS FELICIA SANDERS 


Big and bold; sad and soft. 


sings, the silence beyond the stage is the 
silence of rapt attention. The clink of 
glasses stops, the convivial chatter dies 
and, for a little while, Greenwich Vil- 
lage’s Bon Soir nightclub belongs to her. 
Just as if she cannot believe her suc- 
cess, Felicia sweats out each entrance 
with nail-gnawing tension. But once in 
the spotlight, the lady is a cool and 
practiced performer. The nervous novice 
who got her first big break six years 
ago as the unknown vocalist on Percy 
Faith’s recorded sleeper, Song from Mou- 
lin Rouge, has since given herself the 
polish of a pro. No longer does she 
settle for the stiff, tight-backed stance, the 
black, high-necked dresses and Peter Pan 
collars with which she turned her earliest 
act into a vague imitation of French 
Songstress Edith Piaf. Now she has a 
style very much her own. It is as versatile 
and varied as her songs. é 
“A song,” she says, “deals with a per- 
son. I have to get an image of that person 
and convey that image to everyone else. 
I have to find the highlight in the song 
and work up to it—to find the motive for 


the song and personalize it for each 
listener.” The fool's gold from the song- 
writers’ mines may seldom merit such 
meticulous attention, but the measure of 
Felicia’s talent is the astonished pleasure 
of her fans. When dedicated Method Ac- 
tors Paul Newman and Joanne Woodward 
caught her at the Bon Soir this summer, 
they delivered what was for them an 
accolade; “Why, you're a method singer.” 

For the dark, curly-cropped singer. 
that was the ultimate compliment. Yet 
the veteran of the small-time hotel and 
clubroom circuit has been around too 
long to toy with complacency. Edging 
into her late 30s, she wants desperately 
to move her career uptown to the Broad- 
way stage. “I'd like dramatic singing 
parts,” says she. “I'd like to do a show 
that has just one great song.” 

For her growing supply of fans, just 
one song would be enough. Last week, 
when Felicia ended her run and went 
home to Brewster, N.Y. for a vacation, 
the Bon Soir’s owners could think of no 
better time to shut up shop and take a 
vacation themselves. Where would they 
find a summer substitute for Sanders? 
Worse yet, where will they find a sub- 
stitute in the fall? By then, Felicia will 
probably be in Los Angeles with her son 
Jeff, 13, and her husband-accompanist, 
Irv Joseph. “Milton Berle wants to pre- 
sent me at the Crescendo,” she says, and 
adds with a wry smile, “I'm still being 
discovered all the time.” 


"My Father & I" 


The boys had their father’s name going 
for them, and they had a faint but fa- 
miliar facsimile of their old man’s talent. 
They also had a fierce urge to prove that 
they could make it on their own. So Bing 
Crosby's four sons—Gary, 26, twins Den- 
nis and Phil, 25, and Lindsay, 21—put 
together a family-style act of songs and 
smart-aleck chatter and started right at 
the top of the nightclub circuit. The 
Crosby boys blew into Las Vegas’ Sahara 
nightclub last month, after three success- 
ful weeks at Chicago's Chez Paree, on 
the greatest burst of friendly publicity 
they have known since they started col- 
lecting drunken-driving citations and 
showgirls some five years ago. 

It was too good to last. Soon the cracks 
about “Kathy Grant's husband” began 
to sound less like jokes than angry jeers. 
By week's end most of the Sahara crowd 
were coming around, not to laugh but to 
learn more about the Crosby clan’s 
squabbles. Gary, the boss of the troupe, 
made sure no one was disappointed. ‘““My 
father and I,” he told a reporter, “just 
don’t get along any more. Dad did some 
things last Christmas that I felt were far 
from right.” 

What Bing had done, Gary did not 
specify. His remarks only served as re- 
minders that Bing, too, had talked freely 
and foolishly about himself and his boys 
a few months before. He had failed as a 
father, Bing confessed to a Hollywood 
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rena Lee 


Ready to roar again... thanks to Air Express 


Why wreck a sportscar’s winning streak just because of a broken fuel pump? 
AIR EXPRESS hurries the factory-fresh part from manufacturer to race-track in a 
flash. Cost of this amazing door-to-door shipping service that assumes all respon- 
sibility? For instance, only $6.11 for 15 /bs., Detroit to Daytona (890 air-miles). 

Other rates similarly low. In whatever market you wish to win sales —'Frisco, 
Philly or anywhere between—it pays to... think FAST... think AlR EXPRESS first. 


AIR EXPRESS 


& CALL AIR EXPRESS, DIVISION OF RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY « GETS THERE FIRST VIA U. S. SCHEDULED AIRLINES 
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columnist. Somehow the strict discipline, 
the skimpy allowances, and long hours of 
hard ranch work to which he subjected 
his boys had not had the desired effect. 
They were forever getting into scrapes; 
even the Army had not made disciplined 
men of them. “They won't listen to me,” 
Bing complained, ‘and it burns me up.” 
Even his sons’ attitude toward money, 
said the multimillionaire Groaner, seemed 


silly in the extreme. “It doesn’t mean 
a thing to Gary—and Philip, Dennis 
and Linny are very tight, so tight it 


horrifies me.” 

Coming from Bing, the cry had a hol- 
low ring. The boys still remember his 
long estrangement from their mother, the 
late Dixie Lee. and they have yet to for- 
give him. They could take no pride in the 
mounting box score of their own shenani- 
gans (public brawls, one man dead after 
numerous drunken-driving accidents, 
Dennis’ paternity suit), but do not think 
that Bing has set a much better example. 
Not one of his sons expressed much sor- 
row that their father had chosen to go 
fishing out in the Pacific rather than turn 
up for the opening of their night club act 
in Las Vegas. 

After all, explained Gary, it is not Bing 
before whom they want to strut their 
stuff. “There has been so much bad writ- 
ten about us that we all wanted to show 
people that we are not just four lazy fops 
hanging around Hollywood with too much 
money. We had to prove that at least 
some of us have talent.” 


SPECTACLES 


é Quien es el Primero? 

Lithe and lightfoot under the bright 
summer sun, the matador waited impa- 
tiently while the banderillas were planted. 
Then, with a series of spectacular redon- 
dos, slow, cape-twirling passes that pro- 
longed the moment of peril, he prepared 
his bull for the kill. From the high-banked 
tiers of the arena at Malaga, Spaniards 
cracked out their drumfire oles. “Si!” his 
fans shouted at Luis Miguel Dominguin, 
“tu, el primero | yes, you're the best |/” 

Minutes later, Dominguin’s No. 1 rival 
was out on the sand displaying his own 
classic style with sword and cape. Young 
Antonio Ordéiiez, 27, moved his bull closer 
and closer with dangerous, kneeling rodilla- 
zos. Finally the animal was slowed to 
a befuddled walk, drawn to the muleta 
as though hypnotized. Up in the stands, 
Ordonez’ aficionados shouted: “Si, tu el 
primero!” 

Thus last week the two greatest mata- 
dors of their day brought back to bull- 
fighting the hot-blooded competitive art 
that can sometimes elevate a ritualized 
sport into moving drama. Just two weeks 
before, each man had been nicked by the 
bulls’ wicked horns; now they were back, 
aflame with desire to star, meticulously 
careless as ever of the danger that moved 
beside them on the bloodstained sands. 

It is a struggle that holds all Spain en- 
thralled as it watches the two: haughty, 
handsome Luis Dominguin, 33, the some- 
time international playboy whose cool style 
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Pepillo 
ANTONIO ORDONEZ 
Hand to hand... 


can crackle with showmanship, and boyish 
Antonio Ordéiez, whose classic passes flare 
with the brilliance that fires aficionados 
into ecstasy. Each is a millionaire, but 
each cares more for his craft than cash. 
And each is fond of holding up a forefin- 
ger, smiling faintly and declaring: “Yo, 
el primero.” 

To settle the matter mano a mano 
(hand to hand), Dominguin returned to 
the ring after three years of retirement to 
put his younger rival in his place. A long- 
standing and well pressagented public 
“feud” seemed to make the men enemies, 
although they are actually brothers-in- 
law and close personal friends. But feud or 
no, the fighting has been magnificent. Or- 
dénez, with his sweeping circulares, has 





Pepillo 


Luts MIcvet DoMINGUIN 
... for craft and cash. 





been turning bulls into nosing calves. More 
than once, Dominguin has gone to his 
knees and performed his showstopper, el 
teléfono: leaning casually on the bull's 
head as he talks into a horn. 

By week's end Dominguin led Ordonez 
for the year in the sport's anatomical tro- 
phy ratings, 61 ears to 48. (At Malaga. 
between them, the two matadors collected 
ten ears, four tails and three hoofs.) There 
is only a persistent memory that mars the 
duels for aficionados; in 1947. it was 
Dominguin, then 21, who taunted the 
peerless Manolete out of retirement, forced 
him to such daring that he was finally 
killed by a giant Miura bull. Watching the 
two matadors, still aching from their half- 
healed wounds, many a Spaniard wonders 
if Dominguin or Ordofiez will yet risk too 
much in defense of art and honor. 


RADIO 
Gone Ape 


The day begins at 5:30 a.m. with the 
recorded mating call of a bull ape. After 
that, for 14 hours, Florida radio listeners 
within range of Jacksonville's WAPE* 
are assaulted by the monotonous beat of 
rock ‘n’ roll. A three-minute trickle of 
news every two hours is the only relief; 
every station break is loud with the love- 
sick ape. The continuous uproar is so 
hypnotic that few who hear it seem 
anxious—or able—to turn it off. Last 
week one-year-old WAPE finished its 
fourth month as the top-rated station in 
a highly competitive nine-station town. 

Many a listener has been moved to 
visit WAPE’s white-marble building just 
south of Jacksonville on U.S. Highway 
17, to see the source of the noise. Most 
come away convinced that more than one 
odd critter is loose inside. Station Boss 
Bill Brennan, 38, a_ hillbilly-talking 
Harvard-trained electrical engineer, di- 
rects operations in his bathing suit, but 
he prefers to escape to his plush apart- 
ment (separated from the office by a 
sliding panel operated by a hidden push- 
button). There he can toy with his “bar 
and his “Play Pretty,” a frosted-glass 
wall behind which colored lights flare and 
flicker in time with the transmitted music. 
“On low notes.” Brennan explains, “the 
low part of the panel lights up, and so on. 
When there are chords, the whole wall 
goes crazy.” 

Disk jockeys go about their labors be- 
side the building's dolphin-shaped pool, 
which tails off into the lobby. (Late- 
arriving employees often enter by way of 
the diving board.) Station engineers are 
given to dressing in an ugly, hairy-ape 
costume and dashing about with another 
WAPEster in hot pursuit, brandishing a 
rifle. On calmer days, a costume ape may 
stalk out to the highway to thumb a ride. 
Even WAPE’s checks are decorated with 
the simian image—along with a brief 
message from the keepers: “We will wel- 
come your saving this check as a souvenir 
instead of cashing it.” 








* Which picked its own call letters to fit the 
monkey business that was planned. 
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Ike’s America 


“| want him to see a happy peo- 
ple,” said Eisenhower outlining 
the kind of itinerary he would 
like Khrushchev to follow in the 
U.S. Thus Ike wrote the script 
for the LiFe story that shows 
those typically American sights 
and scenes his guest may see. 


More garden news 


Consider the dependable lily. It 
will thrive in subarctic Siberia 
or in sun-baked southern India 
and, given half a chance, in your 
back garden. Lire shows in col- 
or five of the new lilies, together 
with essential facts you need to 
know about lily culture at home. 


New zoo styles 


This autumn, the most elegantly 
dressed women in the world will 
look most at home in a zoo. Top 
designers have come up with 
zebra hides, peacock plumage 
and the patterns of giraffe skins 
to create the high fashion styles 
you see in Lire’s color pages. 




















LOOKING 


OUT TODAY... 


in the new issue of 


Man with a play 


Moss Hart writes a hilarious 
account of his own first play The 
Beloved Bandit. Dress rehearsal 
was a shambles; opening night, 
a flop. You'll laugh while you 
suffer with Moss Hart who grew 
up to become one of the most 
celebrated figures in the theater. 











NO MATTER HOW YOU GET THE MESSAGE... 


of one or all of these units was manufactured by Continental-Diamond Fibre 
Corporation, a subsidiary of The Budd Company. 


Continental-Diamond Fibre designs, manufactures and markets a wide range of non-metallic 
products for industries of all types to be used in electrical and mechanical applications. 


op If you have a radio, telephone or television set, chances are that a component part 


The materials and components include laminated plastics, vulcanized fibre, mica products, 
molded plastics, printed circuit laminates and flexible insulations. 


This, however, is only one of Budd’s many contributions to our expanding American 
economy. On the opposite page are shown examples of Budd’s industrial diversification 
and engineering progress. 


Philadelphia + Detroit + Gary + Inglewood 








Ca) TATNALL MEASURING SYS- 
TEMS COMPANY, a subsid- 
iary of The Budd Com- 
pany, is a major producer of test- 
ing equipment that simplifies the 
study of stresses and strains occur- 
ring in aircraft, ships, automobiles, 
and other complex machinery. 
Above, the PhotoStress torque 
meter measures the torque occur- 
ring in a revolving steel shaft ... 
without contacting the shaft. 





Sess THE AUTOMOTIVE 
= DIVISION of the 


Budd Company is 
a major contributor to the make- 
up of almost any modern auto- 
bile you can name... Your own 
car probably has steel parts, com- 
ponents, chassis frame, wheels, 
hubs, or brake drums—made by 
Budd. Shown here is a precise 
phase in the making of an auto- 
mobile fender die, in Budd's large 
modern machine shop. 





THE INTERNATIONAL DIVI- 
sion of The Budd Com- 
pany is at work in coun- 


tries all over the world . . . spread- 
ing the skills and knowledge gain- 
ed through years of working with 
metal. Even in the jungles of 
Malaya, you'll see examples of 
this. This all-stainless railway car 
at the Kuala Lumpur Station was 
built by a Budd Licensee, one of 
many foreign railway and auto- 
mobile manufacturers licensed by 
Budd. 


\\.\ THE DEFENSE DIVISION of 
' The Budd Company turns 
the vast production skills 
and engineering knowledge gained 
through decades of working with 
metals to advantage in the defense 
of our country. Here, the stainless 
steel afterburner of a jet aircraft is 
being welded with precisely con- 
trolled, Budd-developed welding 
equipment . . . under “clinical” 
conditions. 





Gulia «SCT HE RAILWAY 


DIVISION of The 
Budd Company is responsible for 
a great many of the inventions and 
developments which have made 
our country’s passenger trains the 
safest, fastest and most comfort- 
able in the world. This truck, half 
the. weight of a regular truck, com- 
bines smooth springing with fast- 
acting Budd dise brakes for the 
Budd Pioneer III stainless steel 
railway passenger car. 





THE NUCLEAR SYSTEMS 

DIVISION of the Budd Com- 
e pany markets radioactive 
materials and equipment for their 
peaceful use in industry, research 
and medicine. Here, the nose 
wheel gear of a prop-jet airliner is 
Safety-checked with a Nuclear 
Systems gamma radiography ma- 
chine containing a powerful radio- 
isotope. 
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STATE OF BUSINESS 
Still Picking up Speed 

Reflecting the increased pace of the new 
boom, the Labor Department reported 
last week that in mid-July, employment 
reached an alltime record of 67,594,000 
rising by 252,000 over June. What pleased 
Government economists most was the 
110,000 drop in long-term unemployment 
(15 weeks or more) to 817,000 in July. 

Since the Labor Department's survey 
was taken during the first week of the 
steel strike, it showed few of the strike’s 
effects. As the steel strike started, unem- 
ployment was down by 238,000 from June 
to 3,744,000. But an unusual rise in the 
number of unemployed farm workers in 
July because of bad weather, and large 
numbers of young workers moving in and 
out of the labor market, raised the rate 
of unemployment to 5.1% from 4.9% in 
June. The July rise was caused by “tem- 
porary factors,” said the Labor Depart- 
ment, which expects unemployment to 
continue to decline in the fall. 

Although employment figures did not 
show the effects of the steel strike, the 
Federal Reserve Board’s industrial pro- 
duction index did. Some 100,000 workers 
were laid off in mines and railroads, and 
carloadings dropped to 532,304 cars, low- 
est for a comparable week in years. Last 
week the Steelworkers Union and others 


Friday closings 


Merrill Lyach 
Stock price index { 
7 








called a strike at Kennecott Copper Corp. 
and Magma Copper Co. that idled another 
15,000 workers. As a result. industrial 
output declined 1% in July to 153% of 
the 1947-49 average, two points below 
the record June level of 155%. But activ- 
ity in most other durable-goods indus- 
tries increased, and output of nondurable 
goods reached new highs in July. Last 
week Radio Corp. of America announced 
it had cut its usual two-week plant va- 
cations in half to keep up with orders 
for TV sets, transistor radios and stereo 
equipment. 

Automakers, too, are anxious to keep up 
the July pace and are expected to com- 
plete the changeover to 1960 model pro- 
duction in three to four weeks, one of the 
shortest periods on record. With the finish 
of 1959 car production scheduled for the 
end of this month, 1960 models will roll 
out in volume by mid-September, a full 
month ahead of 1958. 


Down to Earth 


The stock market last week took its 
hardest fall in nearly four years, but 
picked itself up nimbly by week's end 
with only a few bruises. On the first day 
of trading, the Dow-Jones industrial av- 
erage dropped 14.78 points. Not since 
President attack in 








Eisenhower's heart 
September 1955 had a market break been 
so sharp. 

The hardest fall was taken by the high- 
est flyers, the space-age electronics stocks 
which have soared giddily in recent 
months. Fairchild Camera & Instrument 
Corp. fell 23} points on the American 
Exchange. So great was the confusion 
when trading in Fairchild Camera was 
suspended temporarily that Exchange 
President Edward T. McCormick went 
onto the floor to discuss the break at 


Fairchild’s trading post. Other electronics 
stocks followed; Texas Instruments fell 
3%, IBM 24, Zenith 4}, Litton 34. 

Though there was talk of a “peace 
scare,” Wall Street agreed that the mar- 
ket was due for a technical correction 
after a headlong rise from last spring, 
saw the break as an opportunity for 
earnings and dividends to catch up with 
soaring prices. The drop was accelerated 
by news of the exotic fuel cutback (see 
Aviation) and poor earnings in aircraft 
companies. 

No sector of the market showed the 
need for adjustment more than the elec- 
tronics stocks. They have risen more than 
four times as much as the market as a 
whole since January 1958 (see chart), 
have outpaced every other stock group. 
The average ratio of price to earnings 
among electronics stocks is more than 25 
to 1, and some have been selling at up 
to 100 times earnings. Fairchild Camera 
soared from 914 in April to 205 within 
three months, before dropping back to 
1423, where it is still at 50 times earn- 
ings; Texas Instruments has risen from 
98 to 1284 since April, is now selling 
at 40 times earnings. 

Many stocks, including some electron- 
ics, regained much of the lost ground 
before week’s end. Wall Street took the 
break in stride, cautious but unfrightened. 
With prospects ahead of an economic 
spurt once the steel strike ends, most Wall 
Streeters expect the averages to break 
through the 7oo mark before year’s end. 


Help for Highways 

Through the House Ways & Means 
Committee last week rode a bill to save the 
nation’s $41 billion, 41,000-mile highway- 
building program from skidding to a halt. 
The committee, which ten times has vowed 
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The New York Times 


AMERICAN EXCHANGE PresmeNtT McCormick (MIDDLE) AT FAIRCHILD TRADING Post 


A hard fall but few brui 
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never to boost the federal gasoline tax, 
changed its mind; it approved a 1¢ hike 
to 4¢ a gallon, effective for 22 months 
from Sept. 1 to June 30, 1961. The lop- 
sided vote (16 to g) marked a partial 
victory for the Administration; it, has 
championed a five-year, 14¢ boost, bucked 
a congressional bond-floating plan that 
would have added huge interest charges, 
increased vastly the cost of the program. 
Both Congress and the Administration are 
expected to accept the Ways & Means 
compromise. 

Approval could not come too soon. 
With little more than 4,700 miles of inter- 
state roads finished so far, highway funds 
have run so low that contract awards or 
advertising for bids have been stopped by 
24 States from Maine to Washington, in- 
cluding New York, Ohio, Missouri, Cali- 
fornia, These states pressured Congress 
to bow to the President’s proposed tax 
boost, in the face of the oil industry that 
lobbied hard against it. The penny tax will 
raise about $960 million. After it expires 
in mid-1961, the compromise bill would 
earmark $2.445 billion from present taxes 
on autos and parts to the highway pro- 
gram from fiscal 1962 through 1964. 

The taxes will increase federal fund allo- 
cations to the states to $1.8 billion in fiscal 
1961, and $2 billion in fiscal 1962. Even 
so, the 1961-62 total will fall $600 million 
short of the $4.4 billion originally pro- 
grammed for both years, is expected to 
slow the building schedule by six months. 
But the very fact that cash is ready to flow 
again will permit the states to resume con- 
tract awards, give a fresh lift to the con- 
struction industry in the next few months. 


OIL & GAS 


Millions from a Trillion 

Harry Jay Mosser is a short, rumpled, 
publicity-shy Texan who has quietly piled 
up a fortune of $100 million by sniffing 
out oil on land that no one else wanted. 
This week he was preparing to pile up 
another fortune, based this time on his 
nose for natural gas. His Associated Oil 
& Gas Co. announced that it has proved 
up perhaps the largest untapped gas field 
in gas-rich South Texas. Estimated re- 
serves: a trillion cubic feet. But that was 
only Harry Mosser’s opening card; he 
also announced a contract to sell 800 bil- 
lion cu. ft. of gas to Coastal States Gas 
Producing Co. at 16¢ per thousand cu. 
ft. (with escalator clause), biggest such 
deal in years. Coastal will build a ten-inch 
pipeline from the field in Duval and Jim 
Wells counties to Associated’s recycling 
(i.e., processing) plant 25 miles away 
near Corpus Christi, hopes to get Federal 
Power Commission approval in three 
months. Texas Illinois Natural Gas Pipe- 
line Co. already has an option to buy 
the gas for the Chicago area. Over the next 
20 years, Associated will take in at least 
$250 million from its new discovery. 

Mosser’s find is one of the biggest in a 
widespread treasure hunt that is turning 
many an oilman into a gasman. Even 
after World War II, oilmen were burning 
off natural gas as a waste that came up 
with the oil. Now, so many cities are 
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Owen Johnson 
GASMAN MossER 


Waste has turned to gold. 


switching to natural gas—and oil is in such 
surplus—that the market has burgeoned, 
put a premium on gas discoveries. Mosser 
now has more than 18 oil and gas rigs 
drilling, brought in more than a dozen 
wells. He has two other promising fields 
that may well yield another trillion cubic 
feet of gas. Says Mosser: “We'll take the 
oil, but it’s the gas we're really after.” 
Down to $29.30. In his search, white- 
maned, gruff Harry Mosser, 65, has the 
advantage of knowing South Texas as if 
it were his own backyard. He was born in 
San Antonio, brought up in Alice, Duval 
County, worked in his father’s bank in 
Alice, and cotton farmed after leaving the 
University of Texas. He began buying up 
oil leases in the ‘20s all over South 


Texas, piled up a modest fortune—and 
lost all but $29.30 in the 1929 market 
crash, (He and his wife spent what was 
left on a night out.) 

Undeterred, he began all over again, 
eventually leased 1,200 acres about a mile 
south of Alice, despite warnings that every 
major oil company had turned them down. 
Result: his first big strike, a $25 million 
oil and gas field. From then on, he bought 
all the South Texas acreage he could get, 
regularly brought in new wells. Says Mos- 
ser: “Once I get my hands on a piece 
of property, I never let go. I still have 
every piece of ground I ever bought.” 

No New Stuff. In 1950 he got his hands 
on Trans-Tex Transmission Co., togeth- 
er with Houston oilman and Banker 
David C. Bintliff. They decided to switch 
to searching for natural gas instead of oil, 
changed the company’s name to Asso- 
ciated Oil & Gas. But Associated did poorly 
until Mosser, who owned one-third of the 
company, decided to work some changes. 
He shucked off an unprofitable equipment- 
rental business, turned to picking up big 
tracts that major companies had failed 
to drill, persuaded a wealthy Stamford, 
Conn. lawyer, Walter L. Maguire, to come 
in as a partner. (Maguire bought Bint- 
liff’s 1,000,000 Associated shares, one-third 
interest, for $3,000,000 in cash.) Asso- 
ciated’s search for gas has proved so suc- 
cessful, says Mosser, that “we now have 
so much proven acreage that for the im- 
mediate future we'll concentrate on de- 
veloping it instead of finding new stuff.” 


STEEL 
The Problem Clauses 


The vital issues in the steel strike are 
the twin threats of inflation and foreign 
competition, which have stiffened the 
stance of management toward the steel- 
workers’ bid for higher wages. By last 
week, the fifth week of idleness for the 
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DC-8 SERVICE by United Air 
Lines, nonstop New York-San Fran- 
cisco, will begin on Sept. 18. United 
will start New York and Chicago 
service to West Coast in October. 


COTTON CROP will reach 14.8 mil- 
lion bales, largest since 1953, because 
farmers boosted production 29% over 
last year under new Government pro- 
gram that allows bigger planting, 
lower support prices. Current sur- 
plus: 8,800,000 bales, mostly owned 
by Government. 


DENMARK OIL REFINERY, 
country’s first, will be built by Tide- 
water Oil Co., controlled by Billion- 
aire Jean Paul Getty (Time Cover, 
Feb. 24, 1958). The $40 million re- 
finery will be completed by early 
1961, serve Denmark, Norway, Swe- 
den, possibly Britain. 


U.S. BOND-BILL COMPROMISE 
stands little chance of approval by 
House as key Democrats oppose bill 
allowing President to raise 4.25% 


interest-rate ceiling on long-term 
bonds and 3.26% rate on savings 
bonds. 


AIR CREDIT CARD battle is ex- 
pected to follow Western Airlines’ 
application for CAB permission to 
honor credit cards other than air- 
lines’ own Universal Air Travel card. 
Other airlines, with 900,000 Univer- 
sal members, do not want to accept 
outside credit cards, which would cut 
into their profits. 


JEWELRY PRICE CUTS up to 15% 
on gold and gold-plated items are in 
store for Christmas buyers, as low- 
priced Italian and Japanese imports 
put heat on U.S. makers. 


YUGOSLAV BOND PAYMENTS 
on $25 million worth of dollar bonds, 
in default since 1939, will begin soon 
with $500,000 annual payments under 
“temporary arrangement.” Yugosla- 
via seeks to restore its credit rating 
so it can borrow privately in U.S. 
money market. 
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MONG the cele- 

brated breed of 
risk capitalists who 
push out the fron- 
tiers of U.S. indus- 
try, probably the 
most daring and 
successful in the 
space age is Laurance Spelman Rocke- 
feller, 49, third (after John D. IL and 
Nelson) of the five famed Rockefeller 
brothers. A blue-eyed, trim (180 Ibs.) 
six-footer, Laurance Rockefeller hardly 
needs more money; he is worth about 
$200 million. But he believes that 
wealthy men have a social responsibility 
to risk their riches, invest in inventive 
young companies. Says he: “I like doing 
constructive things with my money, 
rather than just trying to make more.” 
The “constructive thing” was to put 
$5,000,000 into some two dozen long- 
shot companies since World War II. In 
doing so, he also made much more. The 
value of his stocks in the companies is 
now $33 million, not counting millions 
that he sold or gave to charity. 


OCKEFELLER bankrolls blue-sky 

companies few other capitalists 
would touch. But he selects his risks 
carefully. He likes to back young men 
whose chief assets are ideas (“That is 
business democracy”), favors brainy 
companies that may contribute to na- 
tional defense. A World War I Navy 
lieutenant commander, he says: “I never 
demobilized.” That was one reason why 
he bet heavily on aircraft and missile 
stocks long before they boomed. 

Rockefeller got blooded in venture 
capital by helping round up $3,500,c00 
to refinance young Eastern Air Lines in 
1938. He saved the day for one of his 
boyhood heroes, President Eddie Rick- 
enbacker, who almost lost control to a 
bump-Rickenbacker group. Rockefeller 
took 24,400 shares of Eastern at $9; 
each is now worth $155 on a pre-split 
basis, and Rockefeller, with $3,970,000 
worth, is Eastern’s biggest stockholder. 
In 1939 an unknown plane designer, 
J. S. McDonnell, came to him with some 
paper plans for an advanced type of 
fighter. Rockefeller put up $10,000 and 
McDonnell Aircraft Corp. became one 
of the top plane companies. When Rock- 
efeller’s holdings were worth $400,000, 
he sold out—as he usually does when a 
company “matures’’—to invest in newer 
companies. 

Just after World War II, Navy brass 
urged Rockefeller to bail out a sputter- 
ing rocket pioneer, Reaction Motors. 
Against his financial aide’s advice, Rock- 
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Space-Age Risk Capitalist 





LAURANCE ROCKEFELLER 


efeller put up $500,000. After a tough 
decade, Reaction grew strong enough to 
merge with Thiokol Chemical Corp, last 
year, and Rockefeller got Thiokol stock 
that is now worth $4,200,000. In 1950, 
Rockefeller put $202,000 into low-ilying 
Marquardt Aircraft Co., a pioneer in 
ram-jet propulsion; his interest zoomed 
to $5,200,000 after Marquardt started 
making ram-jets for the Bomarc missile. 
But the fastest rise of all was in Itek. 
Two years ago Rockefeller, a camera 
bug, invested $279,000 in Itek Corp., 
which had plans for computer-like photo 
machines to handle information. He got 
some Itek shares as low as $2. They 
soared as high as $315, and Rockefeller's 
paper profit is now above $10 million. 
He has other millions in just-begin- 
ning companies—Geophysics Corp., Nu- 
clear Development Corp., etc.—that ex- 
plore everything from spaceship design 
to missile defenses. He is also moving 
into a new investment area that com- 
bines his lifelong interests in travel, 
conservation, development of backward 
areas. In the Virgin Islands, Rockefeller 
set up the 600-acre Caneel Bay Planta- 
tion resort, donated another 5,000-acre 
plot that became the U.S.’s 29th nation- 
al park. In Puerto Rico he built the 
lavish $9,000,000 Dorado Beach Hotel. 
While Rockefeller thinks that the Carib- 
bean will become a winter Riviera for 
the Western world, he expects to lose 
money there, “for the foreseeable pres- 
ent.” Usually, Rockefeller invests for 
the long pull; he expects investments to 
take ten years, or even 20, to pay off. 
Some never do. He has lost heavily on a 
company to build steel prefab houses 
(buyers did not buy) and another to tin 
tuna in Samoa (the fish did not bite). 


HEN Rockefeller turns a profit, he 

gives most of it to some 200 chari- 
ties. But he likes to live well. He collects 
paintings (about 1oo by Gainsborough, 
Bonnard, Vlaminck, etc.), houses (a 
Fifth Avenue duplex, an estate on the 
Hudson, a 15-room summer home on 
Fishers Island—a millionaire’s retreat 
135 miles from New York), cars (a 
Bentley, a Cadillac, four others). He 
loves speed, often commutes in his fast 
65-ft. aluminum P-T boat to his office 
in the RCA Building at Rockefeller Cen- 
ter (of which he is chairman). He enjoys 
muscle-straining outdoor exercise, chops 
wood regularly. And he does not worry 
about his investments. Last week's 
plunge of space-age stocks left him un- 
concerned. Says he: “It looks like a long 
overdue technical correction. The cur- 
rent basic trend of the market is up.” 


biggest U.S. industry, these broad mat- 
ters revolved around a little-known sec- 
tion of the steel contract that has brought 
negotiations to a virtual standstill. The 
section: the past-practices clause. Written 
into contracts since 1947, the clause jeal- 
ously protects local working practices or 
customs that have existed regularly over 
a long period, in effect provides that if 
a man did a job one way several years 
ago, he is entitled to do it the same 
way today. 

Management insists on greater control 
over such working conditions, which it 
claims nurture featherbedding, and it re- 
fuses to grant a penny in wage hikes un- 
less it can increase efficiency by changing 
work practices as it sees fit. Otherwise, 
say the steel companies, any wage hike 
would be inflationary. Union Boss Da- 
vid McDonald charges that any changes 
would have the effect of “reducing the 
employees to mill slaves and the union to 
an ineffective puppet.’’ He has even more 
personal reasons for standing firm: rank- 
and-file union members are deeply 
aroused over the threat to local working 
practices, and they might give McDonald 
real trouble—perhaps through wildcat 
strikes—if he permitted any weakening 
of the clauses. 

Source of Friction. While the compa- 
nies once proposed eight contract changes, 
they have now reduced them to four, 
involving changes in past working prac- 
tices, penalties for wildcat strikes, sched- 
uling hours of work, and vacations. Of 
these, says U.S. Steel President Walter 
Munford, the past-practices clauses “have 
become the source of more friction and 
grievances than any other section of the 
labor agreements.” In its efforts to get 
them changed, management is pinning its 
hopes on a single clause that it has drawn 
up. But the clause is completely unac- 
ceptable to the union, and even impartial 
arbitrators say it is unworkable. It agrees 
that employees may file grievances, as 
now, but its language is so broad (the 
company cannot be stopped from “im- 
proving the efficiency and economy of its 
operations”) that any arbitrator would 
almost have to decide any grievance in 
management's favor. 

Even under the present contract, the 
steel companies have a great deal of 
power to change working conditions to 
improve efficiency. Arbitrators have long 
conceded management's right to change 
any practice—e.g., crew reductions—if it 
has put in new machines or otherwise 
eliminated the basis for the practice. Dur- 
ing the 13 years that the union has had 
past-practice clauses, U.S. Steel has won 
145 of the 186 cases that have been 
submitted for arbitration. 

Coffee on the Job. Most of the prac- 
tices that management would like to 
change are not really featherbedding in 
the sense that they are widespread 
through the industry or that they can be 
eliminated at once. Instead, they are spe- 
cial problems that vary from job to job, 
cannot be included in any overall con- 
tract. Some of them are actually the 
result of management decisions. In one 
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Ln al —* =f eat 
Every new car maker in the country demands tires made with TYREX viscose tire cord 


Higher horsepower, power steering, power brakes—they 
all help give you far greater driving control. But remember: 
all this power meets the road at your tires. That’s why 
today’s powerful cars need more tire power and TYREX 
viscose tire cord delivers the additional tire power your 


modern car demands. Tires containing TYREX viscose 
cord run cooler, quieter, softer and safer... without annoy- 
ing ‘“‘morning thump.” Make sure your next set of tires 
contains TY REX viscose tire cord. Pound for pound, it’s 
as strong as steel. 


TY REX INC., Empire State Bldy., NewY ork 1, N.Y.°TY REX ina certification mark of TY REX Inc., for viscose tire yarn and cord. TY REX viecoue tire cord and yarn is aleo produced and available in Canada. 
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department where workers were dri 
coffee in their spare time. for example 
the foreman decided that they should all 
stop work for ten minutes to take a coffee 
break. Now the company would like to go 
back to the old way, because it costs no 
actual working time, and the workers 
are fighting the move. 

Outside labor experts feel that the past- 
practices problem could be cleared up if 
trust existed on both sides. But mistrust 
has grown so great that no one expects 
any settlement until strong economic 
pressures on both sides force it. Last 
week there were few signs of such pres- 
sures. Steel users have not yet begun to 
hurt as a result of the strike, still have 
enough steel on hand to last well into 
September. Nor have the steelworkers 
themselves been hurt badly; relief rolls 














Erhard also admitted was one of his little 
sins, major oil companies last December 
were pressured by Bonn to fix prices at 
$22 per metric ton (about $3 per bbl.) 
and not to advertise. But cheaper oil 
flooded in from neighboring nations and 
Iron Curtain lands. Small, noncartel com- 
panies cut oil prices as low as $15 per 
ton, tripled their market share to 25%. 
Last week giant Esso A.G., a subsidiary of 
Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey), alarmed 
because its share of the market had 
dropped from 35% to 25%, stomped out 
of the cartel rig; out followed Shell, 
Mobil Oil, British Petroleum. 

Other German attempts to prop coal 
have also flopped. Last February Bonn put 
a $4.76-per-ton tariff on all coal imports 
exceeding 5,000,000 tons a year, mostly 
from the U.S. That only irritated U.S. 





GERMAN Coat Pite-Up IN THE RUHR 
Fueling the foes of free enterprise. 


are growing and some workers are run- 
ning out of their vacation pay, but 
department-store sales in steel towns 
across the U.S. last week showed no cut 
in spending. Cleveland department store 
sales were up 15% over the same week 
a year ago, Pittsburgh up 7%, Youngs- 
town up 69%, Canton up 8%. 


BUSINESS ABROAD 
A Few Little Sins 


For a country that likes to think of 
itself as Europe's citadel of unfettered 
free enterprise and trade liberalism, West 
Germany has been acting mighty odd. In 
the latest of a series of attempts to set 
prices and regulate trade, roly-poly Eco- 
nomics Minister Ludwig Erhard last week 
announced a stiff tax on fuel oil: $7.14 
per metric ton (about $1 per bbl.). The 
punitive tax, which Erhard himself de- 
scribes as a “sin” against his free-market 
theories, is designed to discourage the use 
of oil, thus ease Germany's steadily 
mounting coal surplus of 17 million tons. 

The tax will replace another govern- 
ment attempt to reduce oil use by setting 
up an oil cartel. Under the cartel, which 
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producers. The tariff halved imports from 
the U.S. to 3,100,000 tons in the first six 
months of 1959, but German surpluses 
went up by almost 5,000,000 tons. 

To free enterprisers, the obvious so- 
lution would be to unshackle the fuel 
market. That would probably cut pro- 
duction of the uneconomic coal industry, 
rather than the fast-growing, efficient oil 
industry. West German miners dig only 
two tons a day (v. twelve tons for a U 
miner), and domestic coal still sells in 
German port cities for $4.75 a ton more 
than U.S. coal, despite the tariff. West 
German coal production of 132 million 
tons a year far exceeds its needs, and its 
exports are heading down because sur- 
pluses in France run to 11,100,000 tons, 
in Belgium to 7,900,000 tons. 

But Bonn is committed to preserve the 
jobs of most of West Germany’s 306,000 
coal miners, fears the power at the polls 
of the 600,000-member union of coal, 
iron-ore and potash miners. This makes 
little sense to German economists, who 
point out that the booming country has a 
labor shortage in many other industries, 
now has only 215,000 unemployed, fewer 
than ever before. 








AVIATION 
Cutback Casualties 


The U.S. Government last week took an 
old-fashioned ax to the next generation of 
U.S. military aircraft in what may well be 
the start of a new cutback in aircraft 
and missile programs. The Air Force an- 
nounced that it was abandoning plans to 
produce high-energy boron aircraft fuels 
at Olin Mathieson Corp.'s two-city-block, 
$45 million plant near Niagara Falls, 
which was scheduled to deliver its first 
batch of exotic fuel this month. It also 
canceled a contract with the General Elec- 
tric Co. for producing the J-93-5 engine 
to power North American Aviation’s 
“chemical” B-7o bomber with a combina- 
tion of exotic and conventional fuels. 
Next day the Navy announced that it was 
dropping all work in exotic fuels, includ- 
ing the $35 million Callery Chemical Co. 
plant at Muskogee, Okla., which was 99% 
finished. Both plants belong to the Gov- 
ernment, will have to be mothballed un- 
less they can be adapted to produce other 
chemicals. 

Range v. Money. The exotic-fuel pro- 
gram was a casualty of Defense Secre- 
tary McElroy’s drive to cut back all “mar- 
ginal” defense work in an all-out effort 
to pare down the 1961 budget. It put an 
end to present hopes for boron-powered 
planes that would get 40% more energy 
out of a pound of fuel, thus increase their 
range (or speed) without adding weight. 
The Navy has already spent $122 million 
in the program, the Air Force another 
$1ro million. The first group of 20 B-7os 
with boron afterburners would have cost 
$3.5 billion, and the boron fuel to power 
them would have been about too times 
more expensive than conventional, petro- 
leum-product fuel. 

But what really made exotic fuel a mar- 
ginal program was the rapid developments 
in aviation and rocketry since the pro- 
gram began, plus some hard-to-lick bugs 
in using the fuel. Jet engines have im- 
proved so rapidly, even using cheap kero- 
sene as fuel, that they are rapidly ap- 
proaching the efficiency expected with ex- 
otic fuels. Furthermore, U.S. missiles that 
can be fired at a distant target from 
speeding planes have been developed so 
fast that an increase in the range of 
the B-7o is not as important as it once 
was. 

Air Force v. Navy. The Air Force still 
sees great promise in high-energy fuels for 
rockets and ram-jet engines, intends to 
continue working on them at two small 
pilot plants. But the Navy has decided to 
abandon its work in the field entirely, 
convinced that boron fuels do not hold 
the great promise it expected. 

General Electric will go ahead with its 
J-93-3 engine, which accounts for $90 mil- 
lion of its $100 million contract with the 
Air Force. The J-93-3 is conventionally 
fueled, is scheduled to go into both North 
American’s B-7o and its F-108 fighter. 
Officials insist that the boron cutback it- 
self does not mean a cutback in the B-70 
bomber program, but only an alteration 
in the bomber to make it wholly conven- 
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We open in London 


The First National Bank of Chicago 
has extended its banking services to 
Europe with the opening of an office 
in London at 38 Walbrook, E. C. 4. 
Guy A. Crum, Vice-President, is our 
European representative. 


For some time, the International 
Banking Department has felt the 
need for personal representation 
in Europe. The reasons are im- 
portant. First, there must be faster 
service between the Midwest and 
people overseas. Second, the volume 
of transactions and trade between 
customers and bank correspondents 





is increasing. Finally, the opening of 
the St. Lawrence Seaway places 
added emphasis upon the role which 
Chicago and the Midwest will play 
in world trade. 


The London Office will further en- 
hance our already fine relationships 
with our bank correspondents, cus- 
tomers and friends both here and 
abroad. The International Banking 
Department, approaching a century 
of service, looks forward to rendering 
even better service in a world that 
grows more closely knit because of in- 
creased trade and improved commu- 


nications. Please call upon us if your 
business dealings extend overseas. 





a | 
International Banking 
Department 
Leslie H. Dreyer Vice-President 


R. Kenneth Newhall. . Asst. Vice-President 
Clarence J. Ruethling . Asst. Vice-President 
William J. Korsvik. . Asst. Vice-President 
Frank W. Goodhue Asst. Vice-President 
Henry T. Hanigan Assistant Cashier 
A. Thomas Davis 


Willard A. Heckendorf. . Assistant Cashier 


Assistant Cashier 


European Representative, London 


Vice-President 
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The First National Bank of Chicago 


Dearborn, Monroe and Clark Streets * Building with Chicago since 1863 


MEMBER F.D.1.C. 
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“But 
1 didn’t 


your 
bid !” 


If you miss out on a lot of 
“talk”’ because your friends 
seem to mumble... you may 
have a serious hearing defect. 
See your doctor. Then, if your 
hearing loss is correctable, go 
to a hearing aid specialist for 
expert advice on the instru- 
ment that suits you best. 
Chances are, it'll be powered 
by Mallory Mercury Batteries 
—the tiny energy capsules 
developed by Mallory that help 
make modern aids so efficient 
and inconspicuous. 


Mallory Battery Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 
A Division of 
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| tionally fueled, and that the cutback has 


no relation to the F-108, which was pro- 
gramed to use conventional fuels all along. 
But many aircraft men feel that both 
programs, which barely got into the Ad- 
ministration’s budget request last year. 
can hardly avoid cutbacks in the cost- 
cutting program. 

Last week word of another marginal 
trim came from the Pentagon. In fiscal 
1961, the Air Force will reduce its or- 
ders for Convair’s B-s58s ($26.7 million 
each) from 4o aircraft to 32, reverting 
to the annual delivery rate planned before 
the Air Force decided to make 1961 a 
bumper year for B-58s. 


PERSONNEL 
The World's Moneylender 


From the patio of his five-bedroom, 
colonial-style house east of Urbana, Ohio, 
Farmer-Lawyer Vance Brand can look 
24 miles over pasture and corn land to 
a white silo that marks the boundary of 
his 1,700-acre farm. But for the last few 
years he has had little time to enjoy the 
view, has been intent on a much broader 
horizon. As a director of the Export- 
Iraport Bank since 1954, Vance Brand, 52, 
has traveled more than a quarter of a mil- 
lion miles at the job of overseeing long- 
term, low-interest loans for the world’s 
underdeveloped nations. So well has he 
handled the job that President Eisenhower 
last week nominated him for a post that 
will keep him away from Ohio even more: 
managing director of the two-year-old De- 
velopment Loan Fund, to succeed Demp- 
ster McIntosh, who resigned July 1 to be- 
come Ambassador to Colombia. 

The farm boy who has made good in 
world finance is a practical, urbane and 
polished negotiator who knows many of 
the world’s capitals as well as he knows 
Urbana (pop. 11,000) and Washington, 
where his father was a Congressman for 
eight years. As a boy he worked at odd 
jobs on Capitol Hill, later got degrees in 
both arts and law from George Washing- 
ton University, married the daughter of 
North Carolina's Democratic Representa- 
tive Homer Lyon. 

In 1953 Senator Homer Capehart of 
Indiana persuaded him to become secre- 
tary of an advisory committee to strength- 
en U.S. loan agencies. Brand helped draft 
the law that expanded the Export-Import 
Bank’s role and lending authority, made 
it autonomous under a board of directors. 
He moved into the Eximbank as a director. 
In 1956 Brand performed his biggest coup 
by persuading a group of Government 
agencies and eleven private banks to grant 
an unprecedented $329 million loan to 
help stabilize the Argentine economy after 
Per6n’s fall. 

Brand believes that loans from the U.S. 
Government should supplement rather 
than replace U.S. private industry abroad. 
Says he: “I want to see American industry 
do the job. Instead of promoting state 
enterprises, let’s foster the private side.” 
As head of the Development Loan Fund, 
he intends to stress private enterprise 
more than the fund has done, give more 








Richord E. Garrett 
Loan FuNp’'s BRAND 
Beyond his silo, the world. 


loans to foreign businesses instead of gov- 
ernments. He also hopes to get more money 
from Congress. Right now the fund has 
$53 million to give out in loans, but the 
loan applications total $1.4 billion. 


GOODS & SERVICES 


New Ideas 

Electric Floor Washer. A lightweight 
electric floor washer that wet-scrubs floors 
and vacuum-dries them will be put on 
sale next month by the Hoover Co., North 
Canton, Ohio. Its motor creates a suction 
to pick up dirty water after the floor is 
scrubbed by nylon brushes. Price: $79.95. 

Self-Contained Music Player. A small 
(22 in. long, 51 Ibs.), automatic back- 
ground-music player that provides 374 
hours of music on 164 r.p.m. records was 
put on sale by Seeburg Corp. It will be 
leased for as little as $30 a month. 

Magnetic Cards. Magnetized playing 
cards that stick to the surface of a maga- 
zine-sized magnetic playing board for 
games on trains, planes or outdoors were 
put on sale by Magnetic Cards of Calif., 
Inc., Santa Monica. Price: $9.95 for a 
124-by-124 in. playing board and a deck 
of cards. 

Car Refrigerator. An auto refrigerator 
that holds eight 12-0z. bottles is being 
sold by Pol-Air, Inc., Morgan City, La. 
The device is cooled by a copper coil that 
is connected to the car's carburetor and 
gas line. The carburetor draws gas from 
the gas line through the coil, where it 
changes from a liquid to a vapor and in 
the process absorbs heat, then is fed 
back to the carburetor. Price: $49.50. 





CORRECT ANSWERS to questions in Pub- 


lisher’s Letter: 
1628. ZA 40. 5C 6&8. 7,0. &D. 
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The only 7-8 place all-weather transport built today exclusively for 
executive flying . . . the roomy, comfortable, fast Beechcraft Super 18. 


Put your First Team 
in twice as many places 


Whether it’s one key man—or an entire first 
team — your company’s Beechcraft Super 18 provides 
instant airline-type transportation— across the state 
or across the nation. You and others get there—and 
back — in a comfortable, fully-equipped “‘flying office’”’. 
Hundreds of America’s most outstanding firms find 
that the Super 18 quickly pays for itself . . . provides 
extra earnings by minimizing wasted hours — multi- 
plying productive hours—of key executives. Sepa- 
rate pilot compartment, private lavatory, food bar, 
airliner seats, lounges, office-aloft equipment, and 
walk-around room. Write for case histories, and 
brochure, ““The Dollars and Sense of Business Flying.” 


SUPER 18 TWIN-BONANZA BONANZA TRAVEL AIR MS 760 JET 


Facts you should know: The Beechcraft Super 18 
is America’s only 7-8 place executive plane built 
today. Custom interiors. Pratt & Whitney radial. 
engines provide 900 hp for high-speed performance 
with a 3250 lb. payload. “‘Over-the-weather’’ flying 
up to 25,000 feet for smooth long-range trips —1600 
miles non-stop. Custom equipped for all-weather 
flying, with airliner instrumentation, even radar. 
Complete depreciation, maintenance, insurance and 
operating cost, as little as 4¢ per seat mile. Write for 
financing and leasing plans to Public Relations 
Dept., Beech Aircraft Corp., Wichita 1, Kansas, 


eechcraft 


BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 
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"What's the catch?” 


That's how most people tend to react when you offer them some- 
thing for nothing. 

You can’t blame them of course, because there are times when a 
dash of skepticism can come in mighty handy. 

There are other times though, when we wonder. 

We're thinking about the standing offer we've always made to 
anybody who owns stock or wants to. What's the offer? Just this. 
On request, our Research Department will provide you with a 
thoroughly objective analysis of your present holdings or prepare 
the most suitable investment program it can for any particular set 
of circumstances—any specific amount of money. 

As we have said time and time again, we make no charge for this 
service. You're not obligated in any way, your name isn’t placed on 
a mailing list, you’re not plagued by salesmen. 

We can hope, of course, that on the basis of the analysis we send 
you or the program we prepare, you will decide to do business with us. 

If you're willing to take that chance, we'll send the very best 
answer we can to any question you may have concerning your pres- 
ent holdings, or what you might buy in your own situation. 

Simply address— 


Joseru C. QuINN, Department S-90 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc. 


Members New York Stock Exchange and all other Principal Exchanges 
70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


Offices in 112 Cities 








ONE SCOTCH STANDS OUT 
THE LIGHTER...DRIER...SMOOTHER SCOTCH 


IMPORTED BY NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS COMPANY, NEW YORK. SOLE U.S. DISTRIBUTORS + BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY. 86.8 PROOF. 
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MILESTONES 


Born. To Dominic Elwes, 28, free- 
spending man-about-London, son of Royal 
Portrait Painter Simon Elwes; and Ship- 
ping Heiress Tessa Kennedy, 21, who 
traveled 7,000 miles about the Western 
Hemisphere with Dominic to escape an 
English court order barring their mar- 
riage, married him in Cuba, returned to 
London where she saw him off to jail to 
serve 14 days for contempt of court: a 
son; in London. Name: Cassian Cary. 





Married. Sue Simone Ingersoll, 21, 
New Mexico’s peppery redheaded entry 
for the Miss Universe contest who defied 
Albuquerque Archbishop ~ Edwin  V. 
Byrne's ban on Roman Catholics’ enter- 
ing bathing-suit contests, but finally with- 
drew; and Sam Francis Jr., 23, pre-law 
student at the University of New Mexico; 
in a civil ceremony, in Juarez, Mexico. 


Married. Jack Westland, 54, Repub- 
lican Congressman from Washington, who 
interrupted his 1952 campaign to win the 
National Amateur Golf Championship 
after trying seven times before; and Helen 
M. Geis, 42, assistant to new Secretary 
of Commerce Frederick H. Mueller; he 
for the second time, she for the first; 
in Washington. 


Died. John Gamble Kirkwood, 52, 
Chemistry Department chairman at Yale 
University, who developed a new method 
of separating blood proteins, at 28 won 
the American Chemical Society's Lang- 
muir award in pure chemistry; of cancer; 
in New Haven, Conn. 


Died. Brigadier General (ret.) Pelham 
D. Glassford, 76, leathery Washington 
police chief when the 1932 Bonus Army 
marched on the Capitol; in Laguna Beach, 


| Calif. A combat general in World War I, 


Glassford faced the sternest test of his 
career when 11,000 ragged, jobless vet- 
erans descended on Washington to de- 
mand bonuses not due them until 1945. 
He controlled them with tact and courage 
while Congress marked time, dug $773 out 
of his own pocket to buy them food. 


Died. Fleet Admiral William F. Hal- 
sey, 76, World War II hero (see Na- 
TIONAL AFFAIRS). 


Died. Jean Hugard, 86, the magician 
who first performed the risky bullet- 
catching act that later cost twelve imitat- 
ors their lives, founded (1943) Hugard’s 
Magic Monthly, a magician’s trade maga- 
zine, which he continued to publish after 
going blind seven years ago; in Brooklyn. 


Died. Mrs. William Sydney Porter, gr, 
widow of O. Henry, and herself a short 
story writer (the Bijie series), who drew 
on the dialect of the North Carolina moun- 
tains, where at 13 she first met O. Henry 
and where she returned at his death in 
1gto after only three years of marriage; 
in Weaverville, N.C. 
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Pols at Work & Play 


Apvise AND Consent (616 pp.}—Allen 
Drury—Doubleday ($5.75). 


Most novelists know so little about 
real-life politicians that they could not 
and should not dare take a crack at a 
political novel. No novelist, but a know- 
ing man on the subject of politicians, Allen 
Drury, U.S. Senate correspondent for the 
New York Times, thus stepped into a near 
vacuum in U.S. letters. His Advise and 
Consent is the August Book-of-the-Month 
Club choice, and Author Drury thought 
he could afford to be adamant when the 
B.O.M. asked him to cut his great prose 
pudding. So it comes to the reader with 
all its fat intact, but no one really in- 
terested in the workings of Washington 
politics will complain too much. 

The plot concerns a President of the 
U.S. (name and period not stated) who 
has just nominated Bob Leffingwell for 
Secretary of State. Bob is in trouble—a 
controversial liberal and accomplished 
public servant, he is a hero to the egg- 
heads but unacceptable to conservatives. 
Old Senator Seab Cooley of South Caro- 
lina is frankly out to get him, and he 
finds his weapon when evidence links 
Leffingwell to a Communist cell in his 
past. 

Headline Echoes. Will the opposition 
members take the scalp of an able man 
who committed an indiscretion 14 years 
before? Can the obstinate President be 
persuaded by men who love their country 
above party that the nomination should 
be withdrawn?. When Senator Brigham 
Anderson of Utah, whose subcommittee is 
holding the hearings, discovers that Lef- 
fingwell has indeed lied about his past, it 
would seem that Advise and Consent has 
already gone on too long with echoes from 
a decade of news headlines. But Author 
Drury now shows how vindictive his chal- 
lenged President can be, and how vicious 
a Senator touched by envy, spite or just 
the power bug. Utah’s Brigham Anderson 
is himself vulnerable, and when his ene- 
mies dig up a homosexual incident in his 
wartime past, they drive him to suicide. 

Part of the book's fascination lies in a 
game of who's who that readers will be 
tempted to play. The parties are never 
actually labeled, but indications are that 
the President is a Democrat; with his in- 
fectious laugh, his habit of tossing his 
head and his cynical charm, he has more 
than a few traits of F.D.R. Leffingwell, 
Cooley and Anderson are blurred, compos- 
ite pictures. But Senator Orrin Knox, who 
has been defeated twice for the presiden- 
tial nomination because of his brusque 
honesty, owes a great deal of his fictional 
likeness to that of Bob Taft, while the 
Vice President who wakes up in the mid- 
dle of the night worrying that the Pres- 
ident might die recalls the early Harry 
Truman. In an ironic reversal, the book's 
leading Communist appeaser, Senator Van 
Ackerman, has all the demagogic charac- 
teristics of Joe McCarthy. 
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Behind Closed Doors. Some of the per- 
sonality clues are teasers. Any Capitol 
reporter knows that North Dakota’s Sen- 
ator William Langer chews cigars in their 
cellophane wrappers, but who is meant by 
the honorable gentleman who has love af- 
fairs all over Washington? The Indian 
Ambassador, Khrishna Khaleel, is obvi- 
ously a scathing caricature of India’s 
Khrishna Menon, but who are the models 
for 1) the liberal Supreme Court judge 
who cannot stay out of politics; 2) the 
tireless adviser to everybody; 3) the med- 
dlesome cardinal? 

Apart from such guessing games, the 
book's merit is the authenticity with 


George Tames 
Reporter Drury 
Who's who? 


which it describes the Senate atmosphere 
—the cloakroom conversation, the weary 
quorum calls, the maneuvers to line up 
votes. Along the way it also manages to 
poke fun at the emotional liberalism 
of some Washington correspondents and 
makes a ringing case against Leffingwell’s 
peace-at-any-price position. For all its 
literary heaviness, the book has the fasci- 
nation that always comes with an at- 
tempt to reconstruct what happens in 
high places behind closed doors. 


Between Two Worlds 


THe Frozen Revotution (269 pp.}— 
Frank Gibney—Farrar, Straus & Cudahy 
($4.75). 


The Star-Spangled Banner celebrates 
the fact that, after a night of battle, the 
country’s flag was still there. The Polish 
national anthem celebrates the fact that, 
after centuries of battle, the country is 
still there. This cautious, realistic anthem 
—‘Poland is not yet lost”—could serve 
as the theme of this book. The Frozen 
Revolution undertakes to explain how it 
happened that Poland is still there and 


that its cause—vital to the West—is not 
yet lost. 

It is one of the 20th century’s major 
political miracles that Poland today is 
“aq one-time satellite whirling half out of 
its orbit,” in daily danger of suppression 
but also in daily defiance of Moscow. 
The origin of the miracle is familiar. Ever 
since Hungary rebelled and Poland came 
close to open rebellion in 1956, Moscow 
has known that it could restore total 
domination over Poland only at the price 
of bloodshed. At the same time, the Poles 
have known that, if they sought total 
freedom, Moscow would not hesitate to 
pay the price. This potentially lethal bal- 
ance is the basis of Poland's small measure 
of independence from the Kremlin. 

Two-Headed City. No newsman has 
described the delicate and complex situ- 
ation with more insight than Reporter 
Gibney, a Lire staff writer. With authori- 
ty, humor, and political sophistication, 
Gibney describes how paradox has be- 
come a law of life in a country where a 
dedicated Communist (Premier Gomulka) 
collaborates with a dedicated Catholic 
(Cardinal Wyszynski) to check both hot- 
head Marxists and anti-Marxists. The re- 
sult, reports Gibney, can sometimes be as 
bewildering as that wondrous two-headed 
animal of Hugh Lofting’s Dr. Dolittle 
stories, the “Push-me Pull-you.” 

Two-headed Warsaw, says Gibney, is 
full of “tattered signboards with their 
promise of a bargain-basement brother- 
hood of man,” and at the same time it is 
more Catholic than any European capital 
except Rome (“and more sincerely so 
than Rome, one suspects”). Old World 
charm still contends with the Reds’ brave 
new world: “Nowhere else do so many 
Communists kiss so many ladies’ hands.” 
Poland today “is a place where Marxist 
theoreticians argue with Americans in 
night clubs, [ where] TV commercials can 
be permitted on the same channels that 
pledge the ‘workers’ society’ to a world 
free from private enterprise.” The con- 
tradictions stem from the fact that the 
1956 revolution had to be halted halfway, 
frozen in mid-blow; Poland's economy is 
lethargic and disorderly, its younger gener- 
ation is embittered after seeing its 1956 
hopes for liberty diluted in daily compro- 
mise with Moscow. 

Humane Socialism. Gibney believes 
that Gomulka, as the country’s boss, has 
a fair chance to keep up his hair-raising 
tightrope act under the international big 
top. But he has no illusions about him. 
In the past, Gomulka “connived, cheated, 
threatened and bludgeoned” as much as 
any other Communist leader. When he 
returned to power in 1956, after years of 
imprisonment at the hands of the Stalin- 
ists, a more humane side emerged. He 
undertook to introduce democracy in the 
Communist Party and to build “humane 
socialism” (which Gibney describes as a 
“wedding of modern Communist practice 
with an idea of the rule of law, half re- 
discovered”). But more and more his 
promises have given way to renewed re- 
pression, not only because Moscow and 
its Polish followers want it that way, but 
because Gomulka has discovered that a 
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little liberty is a dangerous thing: ‘‘Gresh- 
am’s Law is not true of political coinage 
—for the customs of a free society, wher- 
ever the Poles introduced them, began 
forthwith to drive Communist methods 
out . .. Where democratization inside the 
party was permitted, the organizations 
speedily fell apart.” 

Therein, feels Gibney, lies Poland's im- 
mense value to the West; the country is 
“a pilot-study in Communist decay.” As 
the stone of Red repression was tempo- 
rarily rolled away and the life underneath 
suddenly laid bare, it became clearer than 
ever that the Communist state, even when 
men try to liberalize it, cannot do without 
coercion and police power. Author Gibney 
finds another way of saying this, in the 
words of a witty Polish intellectual. In a 
small Jewish congregation, so goes the 
story, a young Communist was puzzling 
about one of Stalin’s famous slogans and 
asked: “Tell me, Comrade Rabbi, can you 
build ‘socialism in one country?” The 
rabbi thought deeply. “Yes.” he replied 
finally. “You can build socialism in one 
country, but you have to live in another.” 


Sagas of Survival 


Eva (311 pp.J}—Meyer Levin—Simon 
& Schuster ($3.95). 

Victors AND VANQquisHeo (305 pp.|— 
Francis Stuart—Pennington Press($3.95). 


“Go and live” was just about the only 
legacy a Jewish parent in Hitler's Europe 
could offer his daughter or son. To go 
alone into a world of tightening snares 
was a little easier for a handsome, Aryan- 
looking girl than for her brother, but to 
live she still needed her wits about her, 
day and night. The heroines of these two 
novels are both young Jewish girls trying 
to stay alive under Nazi rule during 
World War II. Apart from this common 
fate, they share several things—intelli- 
gence, a sharp instinct for survival, reli- 
gious indifference, and a strong, hard-dy- 
ing concern about keeping their virginity. 

Beyond that, the girls are as different as 
the writers who tell their stories. Eva's 
creator is bestselling Author (Compul- 
sion) Meyer Levin; Myra’s, an Irish poet 
and novelist named Francis Stuart. Their 
two tales are popular blends of genuine 
escape and ingenuous escapades. 

Eva & the Upbeat. Eva is 15, apple- 
cheeked, a bandit (tomboy) in her native 
Polish village; on her mother’s urging, she 
decides to put the dreaded camps-of-no- 
return far behind her and to pass as a 
Christian. By a fast shuffle of the cards of 
identity, she turns up in Austria as Ka- 
tarina Leszezyszyn, a Ukrainian D.P., 
peasant-merry and eager for work. An 
Austrian railroad executive and his wife 
hire her as a maid, and she does so well 
that they want to adopt her. Ironically, 
doctors find Eva “a perfect specimen of 
the Aryan race.”’ (Author Levin seems to 
have a fix on naked physical strip-downs; 
the book offers at least three.) But adop- 
tion would mean discovery of Eva's false 
documents, and so she breaks out of the 
snug roundhouse and into an office job 
at a nearby munitions plant. 

On more explosive ground now, she gets 
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Bruce Davidson 
Nove ist LevIN 


Genuine escape. 


so chummy with the Gestapo that they 
try to set her to spying out the racial his- 
tory of one of her new friends, a suspected 
Jewess. The trap, of course, snaps on 
Eva herself. The next stop is the Ausch- 
witz concentration camp. Nesting at the 
end of the line for Eva are true love and 
a family in Israel. From the moment she 
bounces into view, no reader can doubt 
that her ending will be upbeat. 

A Zionist and longtime student of the 
Nazi victim—he wrote a stage version of 
The Diary of Anne Frank that was nev- 
er produced—Author Levin has evidently 
done thorough research on what happened 
after the Gestapo’s fateful knock on hide- 
away doors. He has also covered civilian 
life as the enemy dourly lived it. In his 
attempt to follow up the actual Anne 





, Claude Delorme 
NOVELIST STUART 
Ingenuous escapades. 


Frank story, he is also bidding to take 
over its emotional appeal. The difference: 
The Diary is an authentic human docu- 
ment; Eva, although powerful and cred- 
ible, is a product of the present day and 
already a historical fiction. 

Myra & Resignation. By comparison, 
Victors and Vanquished sounds more like 
romantic imagination than on-the-spot 
recollection from Author Stuart’s shad- 
owed war years. His Myra emerges first 
in peacetime Berlin, where Luke Cassidy, 
the novel's hero, is lecturing on English 
literature. He falls ill, and Nurse Myra 
ministers to him so angelically that later, 
after war has broken out, Cassidy feels he 
must see her again. He skips neutral Ire- 
land to resume his post at Berlin Univer- 
sity. Myra shows neither surprise nor joy 
when Cassidy returns from Ireland to an- 
nounce his love and troubled decision: to 
settle and teach in enemy Germany to be 
near her. She simply sends him to see her 
father, a physician in forced retirement. 

Myra is not hunting either for a ring or 
parental approval. She is a natural crea- 
ture of obedience, stoic when the time 
comes to pin on the stigmatic yellow 
badge. She accepts Cassidy's infant foster 
daughter, his dull and his dangerous cro- 
nies, his personal instability as readily as 
her father’s orthodox wisdom. When she 
finally goes to bed with Cassidy, it is with 
the air of “This, too, shall pass.’’ For all 
that, Myra is not a wooden figure. She is 
at least as believable in her resignation 
as is Eva in her chin-up tenacity. 

Much of this discursive novel is evi- 
dently autobiographical. Examples: 1) 
Like his hero, Author Stuart left Ireland 
in 1940 and spent most of the war years as 
a lecturer in Berlin; 2) Stuart was once 
highly praised by W. B.- Yeats, once mar- 
ried to the adopted daughter of Maude 
Gonne, the Egeria of Yeats’s nationalist 
literary salon; his Cassidy has an Irish 
wife and admits once knowing Yeats 
“quite well.” At one point in the story 
Cassidy finds a cache of Irish whisky; 
Author Stuart’s style resembles it—warm- 
ing in small doses only, smoky and un- 
predictable. Where Eva moves to her 
promised land with over-sure aim, Cassidy 
never quite makes it. He stops here to 
help unearth a war-rare Finnegans Wake 
from the rubble, or just to lean against 
tired oars in a suburban outing pond. He 
also pauses to ponder a still-unclear con- 
science. But, getting nowhere in particu- 
lar, he still manages to leave Eva behind 
by a few paces of poetic insight. 


Shadow & Substance 


THe Cave (403 pp.J)—Robert Penn 
Warren—Random House ($4.95). 3 


Plato’s famed metaphor of the cave 
(in The Republic) makes a cruel point: 
men see shadow and think they see sub- 
stance. The image is brutal—cave dwellers 
chained underground from childhood, un- 
able to see anything except fire shapes on 
a rock wall, never suspecting the existence 
of the objects that cast the shadows. 
When one of them is dragged into the 
open air and forced to stare first at the 
objects themselves, then at the agonizing 
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reality of the sun, he fights to disbelieve 
his senses. So, when their hidden natures 
are thrust into the light, do the troubled 
characters of this violent novel. 
Trapped. Author Warren’s revelatory 
cave is in the Tennessee hill country. 
Lying near by, as the book opens, are a 
pair of boots and a guitar. Warren de- 
scribes them at length, with a simplicity 
and precision that is somehow ominous— 
and a little too mannered not to be irritat- 
ing. Their significance becomes clear when 
a country boy and his girl, wandering 
through the woods with their minds on 
country matters, see the boots and realize 
that they belong to the boy's brother. 
The news spreads in the nearby town that 
Jasper Harrick is trapped in the cave. 
The sharp-minded son of the Baptist 
preacher, recently kicked out of the state 
university for general bad character, vol- 
unteers for the rescue job. Isaac inches 
into the cave, but not before he has ar 
ranged for delivery of a tape recorder and 
enough food to satisfy a hillside full of 
hungry sightseers. His report, when he 
squirms out, ensures that the gawkers will 
come: Jasper is pinned down by a boul- 
der. As rescuers start drilling to the roof 
of the cave, Isaac spiels out a profession- 
ally emotional account into his tape re- 





corder and fires it off to a radio station.* 
Soon the hillside is humming like a camp 
meeting and hurrahing like a circus. The 
food concession Isaac has arranged 1S 
selling all the barbecue it can fork out 
and the preacher's boy is also making 
profitable deals with the T\ people. 

Invented. As the carnival death watch 
continues, townspeople chained in the 
Platonic cave of illusion begin “to break 
through to the heart of the dark mystery 
which was themselves.” By the tin 
has at last reported that Jasper is dead 
number of astonishing and preposterously 
pat character changes have taken place. 
A Greek restaurateur, sexually disturbed 
because his fat wife is not Jean Harlow 
has begun to look upon her with fond 
normalcy. Jasper’s half-illiterate old man 
a skirt chaser and Homeric hell raiser in 
his bachelorhood, experiences a blinding 
illumination and begins to sound as it 
he had attended one of Author Warren's 
courses at Yale. Isaac himself realizes that 
he is damned to well-paid corruption 
among the sunless sinners of the com- 
munications industry; he never really 
reached Jasper, invented all the supposed 
messages from the dying man. 

Kentuckian Warren, who won a Pulitzer 
Prize in 1947 for All the King’s Men 
(based on the saga of Huey Long), has 
turned out a drawerful of novels since 
then that are exciting, expertly written 
and disappointingly slick. In The Cave, 
he stays true to form. 





Isaac 


The plot recalls the fatal entrapment of Floyd 
Collins at Sand Cave, Ky. in 192 1 the 
heroics of pint-sized (110 Ibs.) Loui Cour 
ier-Journal Reporter William Burke (‘“‘Skeets’’) 
Miller, who won a Pulitzer Prize for squirming 
to Collins’ side, interviewing him. Miller, who 
became a radio singer and is now an NB( 
executive, for years was dogged by false stories 
that he had invented the entrapment as a hoax 
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CINEMA 


North by Northwest. Alfred Hitchcock's 
latest cliffhanger (the cliffs are on Mount 
Rushmore), thoroughly entertaining and 
suspenseful, with Cary Grant up to his 
immaculate collar in spies and counter- 
spies, Eva Marie Saint and James Mason 
among them. 

Last Train from Gun Hill. 
las and Anthony Quinn 
western shot full of sociology, child psy- 
chology and Greek tragedy, while Caro- 
lyn Jones makes the best of it all as the 
funny, freaky heroine. 

Anatomy of a Murder. Producer-Direc- 
tor Otto Preminger’s effective courtroom 
melodrama that seems less concerned with 
murder than with anatomy. James Stewart 


Kirk Doug- 
fight it out in a 


is the lawyer and Lee Remick the’ de 
fendant’s inviting wife in a court whose 
memorable presiding judge is famed Bos- 
ton Lawyer Joseph N. Welch. 

Wild Strawberries (Swedish). In his 
18th film, Writer-Director Ingmar Berg- 
man examines one day in the life of a 
very old, eminent doctor, employing the 


language of dream and symbol to achieve 
a moving end. 

The Nun’s Story. The photography is 
glorious but the religious picture is blurred 
as Audrey Hepburn plays a Roman Catho- 
lic nun whose choice between love of God 
and love of man comes hard. 

Porgy and Bess. Sam 
$7,000,000 attempt to make 
success of the Gershwin folk opera, with 
Pearl Bailey and Sammy Davis Jr. doing 
their best to relieve the stereophonic 
monotony. 


TELEVISION 


Wed., Aug. 19 

Armstrong Circle Theater (CBS, 10-11 
p-m.).* The first trip under the ice at the 
North Pole by The Nautilus is still the 
stuff of high adventure, even in a rerun. 

Wednesday Night Fights (ABC, 10 
p.m.). Hogan (“Kid”) Bassey, the Ox- 
ford-accented stylist from Nigeria, gets a 
chance to belt Davey Moore loose from 
his world featherweight championship. 


Fri., Aug. 21 

Queen (NBC, 8-9 p.m.). The 
ballerina does a pratfall onstage. 
But her reputation is saved: it’s murder. 
Cow-eyed Comedian Morey Amsterdam 
bounces through the rerun of Dance of 
Death with the graceful assistance of 
Ballerina Tamara Geva. Color. 


Sat., Aug. 
Night Pro 


Goldwyn’'s 
a cinematic 


Ellery 
prima 


7 


Football (ABC, 
10 p.m.). Warming up for a season that 
still seems as remote fur coats and 
chilly afternoons at the stadium, the Chi- 
cago Cardinals square off with the Pitts- 


Saturday 


as 


burgh Steelers at Austin, Texas. 
Sun., Aug. 23 
Lamp Unto My Feet (CBS, 10-10:30 


a.m.). The fourth installment of Through 
a Glass Darkly \ooks at the religious be- | 
liefs of the older generation. Special guest: 
Rabbi Charles E. Shulman. 
Look Up and Live (CBS, 10:30-11 


All times E.D.T. 
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materials and cooperative, skilled manpower. Build your 


new plant where others are building —in the Gulf South. 


If fuel is a factor in your operations, 
contact United Gas, P. O. Box 1407, 


Shreveport, La 


stevine THE Codi. 
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e Letters 
mbler 


Popular MC Paul 

Winchell (soon to 

start his 18th 

year as host of the 

*“*PAUL WIN- 

CHELL SHOW”, 

ABC-TV), re- 

cently tired of pi- 

TV Stor Poul Winchet! loting his big, 

and pol, Jerry Mahoney high-priced car to 

mid-town Manhattan rehearsal halls, 

now has a Rambler 6 station wagon 

for easier commuting. Writes 
Winchell: 


“PRACTICALLY DRIVES ITSELF” 


"We're a two-car family, but 
only one gets used—that's 
the Rambler. It is a very 
smooth driving car. In 
fact, it feels like it 
practically drives itself. 
Rides as light as a feather. 
Dorothy, my wife, says she 
never felt more at home in a 
car. I can't get her away 
from the wheel. And, 
needless to say, gas economy 
is way above average." 


FLASH... Why are thousands 
switching from big cars to compact 
Ramblers? Because Rambler saves 
you hun- 
dreds of 
dollars on 
price, gas, 
upkeep, 
and resale. 
Easiest to 
turn, parks A—+-——— 
anywhere. Personalized Comfort, 
too: individually adjustable front 
seats. Drive Rambler 6 or V-8. 
. 


me 


ACID 


KEEP YOUR TUMMY 
UNDER TUMS CONTROL! 


You ROD WESENON TH, 


“TUMS, 


© OR UPSET STOMACH 
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For the first time 
in your life 
you'll be content! 


| 
an PEVELATIO 


Smoking Mixture 








| a.m.). Part four of The Sand Pile is a 
proper companion for the preceding pro- 


| gram: a look at the religious attitudes of 








| Al 


contemporary youth. Special guest: The 
Rev. William Hamilton. 
Mon., Aug. 24 
Peter Gunn (NBC, 9-9:30 p.m.). The 
music is as far-out as ever, but Pete pulls 
a switch. Right up until the last shot is 
fired, Pete’s pals think he is lined up with 


| the hoods. But those who saw The Fuse 


the first time know that he is still 
honest shamus. 

Desilu Playhouse (CBS, 10-11 p.m.). 
Repeat of the first installment of The 
Untouchables, a careful and competent 
documentary dealing with the breakup of 
Capone’s underworld empire. With 
Robert Stack and Keenan Wynn. 

Tues., Aug. 25 

Back to School (NBC, 8-9 p.m.). News- 
man Dave Brinkley organizes a survey of 
school problems across the country. 


THEATER 
On Broadway 


A Raisin in the Sun. There is no sun 
in this Chicago Negro tenement, but the 
characters who live there light up Lor- 
raine Hansberry's first play with love, hu- 
mor and dreams of escape. 

J.B. Tailored by Archibald MacLeish, 
Job in grey flannels cuts an impressive 
theatrical figure, even if he does lack the 
fierce language and logic of his Biblical 
ancestor. 

From the cockney and king's English of 
My Fair Lady, past the pure lowa corn of 
The Music Man to the pidgin of Flower 
Drum Song, the best of the musicals make 
a cosmopolitan chorus. Redhead sings 
along only because Gwen Verdon calls 
the tune. 


Off Broadway 

Mark Twain Tonight! The white-mus- 
tached, white-suited, cantankerous old hu- 
morist burns as pungently as his own 
stogic when Hal Holbrook brings him to 
life in a brilliant solo. 


Straw Hat 


Stratford, Ont., Avon Theater: A Scot- 
tish fantasy, The Heart ls Highland. 

Brunswick, Me., Summer Playhouse: 
Frank Loesser’s The Most Happy Fella. 

Atlantic Beach, L.L, Capri Theater: 
Comedian Joey Adams in The Gazebo. 

Latham, N.Y., Colonie Musical Thea- 
ter: Professionally dumb Dody Goodman 
in Bells Are Ringing. 

Fishkill, N.Y., Cecilwood Theater: 
the Counting House (new play). 

Olney, Md., Theater: The Power and 


an 


In 


| the Glory, adapted from Graham Greene's 


novel. 

Miami, Fla., Coconut Grove Play- 
house: Pal Joey. 

Wilmington, Ohio, Summer Theater: 


Thornton Wilder's The Skin of Our Teeth. 


Indianapolis, Ind., Avondale  Play- 
house: Joe E. Brown as Father of the 


Bride. 

Fort Worth, Texas, Casa Manana: An- 
nie Get Your Gun. 

Ashland, Ore., Festival Theater: Twelfth 
Night, King John, Measure for Measure, 
and Antony and Cleopatra, 

Seattle, Wash., Cirque Playhouse: Ed- 
ward Everett Horton in Not in the Book 
(new play). 
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BOOKS 


Best Reading 


The Same Door, by John Updike. 
Edged, understated storics in the best 
New Yorker tradition by one of the best 
of the magazine's young writers. 

Daughter of France, by V. Sackville- 
West. A witty portrait of the lumbering 
spinster who was Louis XIV’s cousin, 
against a backdrop of her brilliant and 
squalid age. 

The Temple of the Golden Pavilion, by 
Yukio Mishima. A_ psychotic Buddhist 
priest, despising his ugly self and loathing 
beauty, burns down a magnificent 14th 
century temple—and a master of literary 
indirection tells why. 

For 2¢ Plain, by Harry Golden. More 
potshots in the Carolina Israelite’s blintz- 
krieg of sentiment about old New York, 
satire about the new South. 

The Satyricon of Petronius, translated 
by William Arrowsmith. Antic haymaking 
in Nero’s gaudy, bawdy Rome, described 
by a satirist who knew his satyrs. 

The Tents of Wickedness, by Peter De 
Vries. More overall nonsense in the Con- 
necticut chowder, this time with parodies 
as well as puns to enliven suburbia’s 
upper-middle jinks. 

Image of America, by R. L. Bruck- 
berger. A thoughtful French priest writes 
what is outrageous heresy to most of his 
nation’s intellectuals—a warm, clear-eyed 
appreciation of the U.S. as the 20th 
century's true revolutionary force. 

Senator Joe McCarthy, by Richard Ro- 
vere. A well-balanced account of the man 
whom Reporter Rovere regards as the 
Dead End Kid of U.S. politics. 

Richard Nixon, by Earl Mazo. An ex- 
pert biography, flattering but far from a 
campaign puff-piece. 

The Maxims of La _ Rochefoucauld, 
translated by Louis Kronenberger. The 
power of negative thinking, as demon- 
strated by the sharp-tongued 17th century 
courtier, soldier and cynic. 


Best Sellers 
FICTION 
1. Lady Chatterley’s Lover, 
Lawrence (2)* 
. Exodus, Uris (1) 
. The Ugly American, 
Lederer and Burdick (3) 
. Doctor Zhivago, Pasternak (5) 
. Dear and Glorious Physician, 
Caldwell (4) 
Mrs. ’Arris Goes to Paris, Gallico 
. The Tents of Wickedness, 
De Vries (6) 
. Celia Garth, Bristow (7) 
. The Light Infantry Ball, Basso (10) 
. Wake Up, Stupid, Harris (9) 


NONFICTION 


. The Status Seekers, Packard (1) 
. For 2¢ Plain, Golden (2) 
The Years with Ross, Thurber (3) 
How I Turned $1,000 into $1,000,000 
in Real Estate, Nickerson (4) 
5. Mine Enemy Grows Older, King (5) 
. Senator Joe McCarthy, Rovere 
7. The Elements of Style, 
Strunk and White (9) 
. Richard Nixon, Mazo (6) 
9. Folk Medicine, Jarvis (7) 
. Belle Out of Order, Livingstone 
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* Position on last weck’s list. 
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‘The world agrees on GILBE) 8: pleases” 


The International Gin...distilled and bottled in the United States, United Kingdom, Canada, Australia, South Africa, France, Italy, Argentina, Brazil, 
Chile, Mexico, Cyprus, Germany, Spain, Uruguay, GILBEY’S DISTILLED LONDON DRY GIN. 90 PROOF. 100% GRAIN NEUTRAL 
SPIRITS. W. & A. GILBEY, LTD., CINCINNATI, OHIO. DISTRIBUTED BY NATIONAL DISTILLERS’ PRODUCTS COMPANY 








GET THE REAL THING 


in mildness... 
in fine tobacco taste! 





WVAS. TATE 








DUAL FILTER 
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HERE’S WHY: 


1. It combines an efficient pure white outer 
filter... 


NEW DUAL FILTER 


lareyton 








2. with a unique inner filter of ACTIVATED 
CHARCOAL ... which has been definitely 
proved to make the smoke of a Cigarette 
milder and smoother. 
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